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SIX YEARS OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 



CHAPTEE I. 



It was mid-day. The July I3un glared with 
intense fierceness on the high road, which, being 
of a chalky soil, threw back the heat and light 
strongly, and was nearly as dazzling for the 
eyes as.tbe cloudless heavens above it. A low wall, 
bounding a young plantation, ran along one side 
of this highway ; an old paling divided it from 
a field on the other : there was no shelter for 
little Mary Grey as she walked home from 
school — no refuge from the great heat. The 
child was exhausted by it : she paused, took off 
her old hat and fanned herself, looking hope- 
lessly at the same time down the long per- 
spective of scorching road that lay between her- 
self and her home. At that moment a young 
voice reached her ear, calling, * Little girl I little 
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girl I' She turned, and looking towards the 
plantation saw a child, not much older than her- 
self, standing on a bank inside the wall. She 
dropped her curtsey, and answered, ' Yes, miss.' 
*You look very tired and heated,' said the 
speaker ; * would you like to walk through the 
grounds, instead of down the road ?' 

* Oh yes, miss ! oh, thank you !' with another 
curtsey. 

* Dear me !* 

And Mary G-rey's eyes sparkled and her cheek 
flushed. 

She had always, ever since she was a baby, 
wished to see the inside of that wall, which to 
her imagination appeared a boundary of fairy- 
land. Many a time, on her way to school, had 
she paused to gaze upon the distant trees within 
it, and to listen to the song of the birds, which 
thickly peopled the plantation. And she had 
often wished to be a bird herself, that she might 
fly over and see the glorious things report said 
were concealed in the manor garden. The wish 
was now to be gratified ; but how should she 
get over the wall ? The young lady within 
suggested a way. 

* Look at that wheelbarrow by the gate,' she 
said ; ' roU it close to the wall, and get on it ; 
then put your foot on this hole in the stonework, 
and give me your hand.' 
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Mary eagerly obeyed, and in a few minutes 
the scramble was accomplished. Panting and 
delighted she stood beside the little lady of the 
manor. The two children were a strong contrast 
to each other. Beatrice Dymoke, a tall, thin 
child, sallow and grave-looking, with straight 
features and dark eyes, was not at all pretty ; 
but her head was well placed on her shoulders • 
her hands and feet were of fairy-like dimensions ; 
and her carriage and air were elegant. Mary 
Grey was a chubby, rosy child, with blue eyes, 
fair hair, a little tumed-up nose, and a merry 
smile. 

The two stood together within the plantation. 

* It is much cooler here, is it not ?' said 
Beatrice. 

* Yes, miss ! Oh, thank you !' panted the 
village child. 

' Come with me :' and Beatrice, as she spoke, 

took the stranger's tiny hand and led her down 

a winding path. 

It was a sylvan fairy-land they traversed. 

Not the noble glade of a park, but a dingle 
overshadowed by trees, and full of wild flowers. 
From the branches came the music of the birds, 
to which the hum of insects was as a low accom- 
paniment. Little Mary looked round her in 
silent wonder and delight. A squirrel, bounding 
across their path, was the first interruption to 
her silence. 
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* Oh there, there!' she cried — ^* there goes a 
dear sqiiirrel ! — ^what a pretty one I ' 

* Yes,' said Beatrice. ' Has he not bright 
eyes p I like to see them peeping at us from 
the tree.* 

* There's a manv of them in Nonnan wood, 
miss ; but I like this path better than the cop- 
pice, because one can walk without having to 
push back the briars. If I was a fairy, I should 
like to live among yon ferns.' And Mary paused 
and pointed to a mass of exquisite ^ specimens ' 
of the magical plant. ^ But it is as good as 
living with fairies to live in such a fine place as 
this.' 

* It is very well,' replied the young lady ; 
' but not half as nice as the place I used to live 
in. There the sun was always shining ; we had 
no nasty clouds and fogs, and the flowers were 
brighter far than these. The trees were much 
taller, and many had bright scarlet blossoms on 
them, and numbers of green parrots in them, 
and all sorts of other bright, beautiful birds.* : 

* Dear me I' said Mary ; * and did the parrots 
talk P' 

* No ; they can't talk unless you teach them.' 

* Do they sing, then ?* asked the child. 

* No, they only scream.' 

* Do the other birds sing, miss P' 

* No, not much — ^not like these birds; but 
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they are beautiful to look at; all fine colours — 
gold, and pale green, and rich crimson.' 

*An<i is there any squirreU, mm, in that 
country ?' 

* I don't know quite ; I don't remember ; but 
there are funny monkeys that li?e in the woods, 
and do all sorts of amusing things. Did you 
ever see a monkey ?' 

' Yes,' said Mary, eagerly ; ♦ an old man led 
one round our village the other day. It was 
dressed in a cap and a red jacket, and had such 
an ugly old face, and fingers like mine.' And she 
stretched out her plump brown hand. 

* I could tell you such things of the monkey,' 
said the little Anglo-Indian, laughing; 'they 
mimic everything. Once, when we were coming 
down &om the Mahableswur hills, our tent was 
pitched close to a jungle where there were a 
number of them.' 

'Please, miss,' interrupted Mary, 'what's a 
jungle?' 

' A place ftdl of trees — ^very, very thick bushes, 
and long, long grass,' replied Beatrice, ' where 
tigers, and jackals, and bears, live. WeU. we 
were sitting down outside the door, in the coolest 
place, when the monkeys came down from the 
trees, a^d beg^ jabbering and playing round us. 
Ayah got some nuts and gave to them. I was 
playing with my doll, and I never knew they 
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were watching me with their cunning eyes. But 
at night, when all was stiU and quiet, I was 
awakened by a noise, and when I looked through 
my musquito net — (that's a lace curtain to keep 
out the gnats) — I saw, in the bright moonlight, 
a monkey sitting down with my doll on his lap. 
He was dressing and undressing her, just as I 
did, and jabbering to her, and slapping her every 
now and then. It was so funny to see him ! I 
called to Ayah, and she screamed out for the 
peon — the man who slept at our door — and he 
came and drove the moukey away, but they 
couldn't get my doll from him. He ran off with 
her, and she is in the jungle now. Perhaps the 
little monkeys are playing with her.' 

Mary laughed; then checked herself sud- 
denly. 

* I ought not to laugh,' she said, gently, ' be- 
cause you lost your doll ! Was it a pretty one ?' 

* Yes, very pretty, and I was sorry for poor 
dolly at first ; for I was a little girl then, and 
did not know what it was to be sorrowftd.' 

Mary Grej looked at the young lady wonder- 
ingly. Beatrice was only about eleven years 
old now, and so rich and grand ! — surely she was 
stiU a little girl, and must be happy. 

' I hope, miss,' she said, with timid kindness, 
* you ain't sorry, now I' 

^ Ah yes, but I am, Httle girl,' said Beatrice : 
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' for I am far awaj from my dear mamma and 
papa/ 

* Dear me, I am sorry — are they gone to 
heaven, miss 7* 

* No ; they are in India. It is too hot there 
for little girls to grow up healthy and strong, so 
they sent me to my aunt, and they are miles and 
miles away now ; great seas are between mamma 
and me.' 

And Beatrice's eyes filled with tears. 

^ Don't cry,' said the village child, kissing her, 
quite forgetful of the fact of Beatrice's ' young 
ladyism,' in her natural sympathy ; * don't cry. 
They'll come again some day.' 

' Not for ever so long, though,' said the little 
girl, sorrowfully ; * and then I shall be grown up, 
and manuna won't know her little Beatrice again ! 
But it's no use to cry. Look, here are the fish- 
ponds, and your way home will be out of that 
gate.' 

* Oh, how pretty!' said Mary, as the fish- 
ponds opened before them — * how veiy pretty ! 
And what beautiful white birds !' 

* Those are Aunt Helen's swans. They are 
so tame.' 

Beatrice called them, took a little broken bis- 
cuit from her apron-pocket, and held it to them. 
The stately birds bent their proud heads to her 
hand, and ate from her fingers. How long they 
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might have engrofised the children's attention, if 
the luncheon-bell had not nmg, we cannot tell, 
but it Bounded at that minute, and Beatrice 
started as she heard it. 

' I shall be so late I and mj aunt is angry if I 
am not punctuial. Good-bye, little girl — What's 
your name ?' 

' Mary Grey, miss.' 

* Well, Mary, I like you— come and play with 
me to-morrow after school, will you ?' 

* Oh yes, miss, thank you !' said the delighted 
child. 

* Good-bye now, Mary.* 

And Beatrice, dropping her companion's hand, 
turned and ran very fast towards her home. 

Mary Grey walked more slowly homewards. 
Her little head was quite full of all the wonders 
she had heard, and the beauties she had seen. 
At length, howeyer, the cottage gate awpke her 
from her pleasant thoughts, and she opened the 
door of her home. It was a very clean though 
a poor one. The room had a red stone floor, 
and the fire-place was only built of bricks raised 
into a square ; a black kettle hung over it by a 
hook. The chairs were old, and some of them 
were broken and tied together, but they were 
very clean, and the deal table had a white cloth 
on it, for the family had 'just finished dinner. 
There were a great many pictures against the 
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wall, and a clock,-^a tall, shimng, poIiBhed 
clock, the &mil7 treasure, — ticked in one 
corner. Mrs. Grey was in the act of clearing 
the table, and exclaimed, the moment she saw 
Mary — 

* Why, Mary, child ! Where have you been ? 
Father's had his dinner and gone out again, and 
it's a'most time to go to school again.' 

' Oh, mother, I couldn't come before ! Such 
a nice thing has happened to me.' 

And the child related, with breathless delight, 
her walk through ibe manor grounds with 
' Miss Beatrice.' The mother was surprised 
and very much pleased. 

* Dear, dear,' she ejaculated, * only to think ! 
and to ask you to come again to-morrow I Well, 
it is a fine thing for you, Mary ; ^Either will be 
main pleased, I'm thinking ; but now, child, you 
must eat your dinner, and make ha|te back to 
school.' 

Little Mary's mind was not exactly in a good 
state for the reception of such ioformation as 
her worthy teacher, good Dame Standen, had to 
communicate. It was full of s^ans, monkeys, 
trees and — Miss Beatrice. She often dropped 
her needle ; hardly completed her task of work 
by the time four o'clock struck, and heard (for 
almost the first time) words of reproof instead 
of commendation from her schoolmistress. Bu|i 
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reproof, everything else, was forgotten that 
evening, when, seated under the w^ut-tree at 
the back of their house, Mary amused her father, 
while he smoked his pipe, with a repetition of 
all she had heard, and an account of all she had 
seen, at the manor. 

John Qrey listened with intelligent and 
pleased attention. When she ceased chattering, 
he took the'pipe from his mouth : — 

* Mary, my child,' said he, * I'm glad to find you 
have been so happy. Miss Beatrice is very kind, 
and it is a good thing for you to hear about foreign 
parts, and to know what wonderful things it 
has pleased the Lord to make. But to-morrow, 
when you see her again, ask her if Miss Helen 
Dymoke would like her to play with you. She's 
a very proud lady, and she might take it ill if 
she knew that Miss Beatrice was a-playing with 
such as you.' 

Mary's bright face clouded. 

* Not like her to play with me ! Dear me, 
father, why not ?* 

* Because you are only a poor child, and she 
is a young lady. The Dymokes are a proud fa- 
mily, and never associate with nobody scarcely ; 
so it mayn't be agreeable, and I shouldn't like to 
be told to keep my girl off the grounds.' 

Mary was silent. After a pause she said, in 
a low thoughtful tone : — 
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* Father, it's very wicked to be proud, isn't 
it? King Nebuchadnezzar was proud, you 
know, and was driven away &om men. Miss 
Dymoke shouldn't be proud, should she ?' 

' No, Mary ; but aaght and should ain't the 
same thing, as we all know. You do as I bid 
you, and don't say any more about it. 'Tain't 
for us to judge Miss Dymoke. "We must only 
try not to be proud ourselves.' 

* We proud — oh, father I Poor folks like us 
proud I' 

'Ay, child; rich and poor " meet together," 
as the book says, in that as well as most other 
matters. Have you never felt yourself glad of 
being better than your schoolmates ; or proud 
of a new ribbon on your bonnet ? And ain't 
you quite set up to-day, because Miss Beatrice 
has noticed you ?' 

Mary looked conscious. 

* Yes, father ; but that isn't being as bad as 
king Nebuchadnezzar, is it ?' 

* No, for his pride had a'most turned his brain 
before he was punished with madness ; but it's 
the same root— and out of like roots you know, 
Mary, like trees grow. Take care, my lass, that 
you don't get proud, if Miss Beatrice should be 
allowed to play with you sometimes.' 

* I hope she may,' sighed Mary. * Oh, father ! 
shouldn't you like to live in her country. 
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with all those bright beautiful birds and mon- 
keys ?' 

* No, Mary ; I can't say I should. I like better 
to hear birds' songs than to look at them. It's 
the poor man's music. Many and many a time 
as I'm a-going to work of a morning do those 
innocent things make me remember Him who 
created them and me. A lark going straight to 
heaven as it were, the minute he wakes, a^singr 
ing praise all the time, is enough to make any 
man's heart lighter and better, and teach him to 
praise his Father, too. No, lassie; no green 
birds a-screeching like mad for me ; nor monkeys 
either, to be a-stealing my spade perhaps, a« 
they did the young lady's doll, and a^gging up 
my potatoes, perhaps, when I'd just planted 
them.' 

Mary laughed. 

* You're so funny, father ! But I may go to 
Miss Beatrice to-morrow ?' 

* Yes ; and then we shall know if it's right for 
you to go another time, I shouldn't like for 
my girl to be told to keep her place/ 

"Worthy John Grey I he was perhaps scarcely 
conscious of the tinge of pride in this jealousy 
for his daughter's dignity ; but it was scarcely 
to be blamed. A better-judging man than this 
farm labourer it would have been difficult to 
find : one proof of this sound judgment was bis 
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wish that bis family should act acordmg to the 
station in which God had placed them. 

The Ghreys had had many troubles. John had 
married young, and had a large family ; and in 
hard times, when snow was on the ground and 
work was scant, they had known the evils of cold 
and hunger. But in the depth of their distress, 
the force of John's character had been the stay 
of his feeble wife ; the strength of his suffering 
children. He was in very truth as well as name 
the * house band' (h^isband). He, himself, drew 
support and help from an unfailing source. Ever 
in their troubles, he had turned with a simple 
faith to the great Father of rich and poor. 
"Withdrawing from the noise and disturbance 
of the room, crowded with little ones, to the 
quiet of a neighbouring cow-shed, John Grey, 
in trusting prayer and by the exercise of a noble 
faith, had learned the lesson of endurance ; and 
had comprehended, in the depth of his strong 
nature, that at times God calls on man to suffer 
instead of to act; and many a time had he 
borne suffering, physical and mental, with 
patience that was quite heroic. 

Mary Grey was very happy in her father. 

Her mother was a good sort of woman, but 
rather weak and quick tempered. She would at 
one time spoil her children, at another scold them 
undeservedly; but John exercised a very whole- 
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some restraint over her, and thus her temper 
did not render their humble home an unhappy 
one. She was really kind also, and always 
ready to do a good turn for her neighbours. 
Mrs. Q-rey was the best nurse iij the village, 
and would lend and give of her little means with 
most cheerful alacrity. 

Very worthy people were the Gfreys. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

It was evening, very near sunset, and Beatrice 
Djmoke was sitting at the drawing-room win- 
dow watching the rosy light as it fell on the 
heads of the two graceful stone figures that stood 
at the foot of the terrace steps. Her aunt. Miss 
Dymoke, sat on an easy chair near her, — a tall, 
thin lady, with a very handsome face, which was 
nevertheless not a pleasant one. There was a 
cross, dissatisfied look on it. Tou could not 
see Miss Dymoke without being conscious that 
she was not happy ; it was not such an expres- 
sion of sadness as real God-sent sorrow leaves 
— ^that is almost always attractive, because it 
awakes our pity; but an uncomfortable expres- 
sion, such as the countenances of people generally 
get, when they make their own troubles, and 
forget that they have been commanded to * be 

content.' 

Miss Dymoke had many great blessings and 

very few drawbacks to them. She was rich. The 

beautiful home in which Beatrice dwelt was her 

aunt's i it had been left to her by her godfather. 
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She had good health ; indeed she scarcely knew 
what pain was, and she had a great deal of clever- 
ness ; but she had been spoiled in her youth, and 
had since lived much alone, and thus she had 
grown selfish. She wa« always thinking of her- 
self instead of other people, or she thought of them 
only with reference to their opinion of her, and 
their conduct towards her, and thus found con- 
stant causes for discomfort and discontent. She 
was a very liberal woman ; she gave bountifully 
and judiciously, but not pleasantly. Her preoc- 
cupation with self, prevented her from sympa- 
thiBing with others, and took all charm from her 
giving. No one more intensely desired to be 
loved ; nobody was less loveable. Much as she 
gave to her poor neighbours, they must have 
been in great need before they would have pre- 
ferred a visit from Miss Dymoke to a glimpse of 
the kind face of poor Mrs. Q-rey. 

This was Beatrice's aunt. Poor little thing ! 
far away from her dear mother and the associa- 
tionB Of her in&ncy, no wonder she felt cold and 
chilled in England. Mary G^rey might some- 
times want a dinner; Beatrice wanted love. 
Who wiU not see that the rich and poor were 
newly here on an equality, or that the cottage 
child had the happier fate ? 

* Beatrice,' said Miss Dymoke, after a long 
silence, ' what are you thinking about p' 
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The child started. 

' I, aunt I oh, only of a little girl I met this 
morning. Such a nice little girl. I took her 
out of the sun, and brought her through the 
grounds.' 

* A little girl ! Do you mean one of the vil- 
lage children ?' 

* Yes, aunt ; her name is Mary Grey. She is 
such a nice little girl !' 

' I am surprised at you, Beatrice,' said Miss 
Dymoke, in a tone of grave displeasure ; ' how 
could you think of talking to a poor child in the 
road ? Did you walk' outside the grounds P I 
don't understand it 1' 

Beatrice explained. 

•Very improper indeed,' exclaimed her aunt; 
' pulling a child over the wall ! I am surprised 
at you. It is quite time your governess should 
arrive. What do you think your mamma would 
say of such naughty behaviour ?' 

'She wouldn't say it was naughty/ replied 
Beatrice, with a swelling heart : ^ she would 
like the Uttle girl, and would be glad to let me 
play with her.* 

* How dare you say so ? She would like no- 
thing of the sort. One doesn't know what com- 
plaints you might catch, or what vulgar habits 
you might acquire, by playing with such low 
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people. But I am glad to say Miss Leslie comes 
to-morrow, and she will henceforward walk with 
you. I am sure,' with a sigh, * one has trouble 
enough without yovr behaving ill also.' 

Beatrice was silent; her heart was swelling 
and yearning for her absent mother. She could 
not speak. 

Miss Dymoke thought her silence suUenness, 
and reproved it sharply; then Beatrice's self- 
restraint yielded, and she burst into tears. Her 
aunt imputed them also to a wrong cause, and 
angry at the absurdity of her crying because 
she was forbidden to play with a child she had 
only once seen, ended her rebuke by command- 
ing Beatrice not to play with that girl again, or 
talk about her any more. 

Beatrice went to bed very angry and very un- 
happy. Her aunt's ill-judged manner of forbid- 
ding the acquaintance made her still more desire 
it, and aroused a degree of indignation and re- 
sentment in her mind, which was a sad com- 
panion for so young a pillow. 

But morning dawned, fresh, sweet, and balmy, 
and with the happy forgetfulness of her age, the 
little girl, on awaking, was much more occupied 
with the idea of her expected governess than 
with Mary Grey. She wandered about the 
house all the morning, now running down the 
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corridor to the new schoolroom; now peeping 
into the chamber prepared for Miss Leslie ; now 
arranging her few treasures in the small dressing- 
room attached to her governess's room, in which 
she was to sleep. It was a busy, important day 
for Beatrice. At length she thought of gather- 
ing some flowers to put in Miss Leslie's room, 
and in an instant she was in the grounds, run- 
ning hither and thither to collect the desired 
nosegay. The clock in the stable-yard first 
brought Mary Grey to her mind. She remem- 
bered that she had asked the poor girl to come 
and play with her ; * it would surely be very un- 
kind to let her wait by the shrubbery wall for 
ever so long, and not go near her.* So deli- 
berated Beatrice, and the result of her reflections 
was an act of partial disobedience. She hastened 
to the appointed spot, and found Mary Grey.^ 
To help her up the bank and ask her to sit down, 
was the work of a moment ; and this step taken, 
Beatrice became very unwilling to let her go. 
She wanted to tell her about the expected Miss 
Leslie ; about the new arrangement of the rooms, 
4&c. &c. ; and Mary had a number of questions 
to ask about the sunny land of parroquets and 
monkeys. They had been sitting talking for 
some time before Mary's remembrance of her 
father's message recalled her aunt's prohibition 
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to Beatrice's mind. When first she thought of 
it, she blushed deeply ; then came the tempting 
thought^ 'It is not wrong; mamma wouldn't 
mind, I am sure. Aunt Helen is very cross, 
and unjust. I need never tell her anything about 
it.' 

But what was she to say to Mary Grey ? She 
felt sure the girl would not come again if she 
knew the truth; yet Beatrice, though on the 
verge of the sin of disobedience, could not con- 
descend to falsehood. Generally she was a very 
truthful child, and it was hateful to her to de- 
ceive : so she told Mary Grey not to come for a 
few days, ' and they would see about it.' And 
they remained together some little time longer ; 
Beatrice amusing herself by telling the wonders 
of her Indian home to Mary, and Mary never 
tired of listening. 

' Beatrice, where have you been ?' asked her 
aunt, whpn she entered the room. 

* Gathering flowers for Miss Leslie's room. 
Aunt Helen.' 

And the child ran away to prevent further 
questioning, and to hide her embarrassment; 
for Beatrice was not usually sly or disobedient^ 
and her conscience whispered sharply, that Aunt 
Helen's injustice or anger was no excuse for her 
own wrong conduct. 
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About five o'clock Miss Leslie arriyed. Bea* 
trice was with her aunt in the library, awaiting 
her coming, and very anxious to see what her 
future instructress would be like. If the dull 
pain of self-reproach) which had never left her 
nnce the morning, had permitted her to feel 
happy, the little girl would have felt so when she 
looked at Miss Leslie. Good-nature, truth, and 
intelligence gave prettiness to a fresh but other- 
wise ordinary face, and an elastic and active 
spirit gave ease and a certain sort of grace to 
her movements. Beatrice knew at once she 
should love her very much, and should be a 
great deal happier with her than with Aunt 
Helen. She was quite glad when Miss Dymoke 
desired her to take Miss Leslie up stairs, and 
show her their apartments. She held the 
stranger's hand warmly clasped in hers as they 
walked together, and was delighted to find that 
she was pleased with her rooms, and that the 
flowers did not escape her notice. 

'I gathered them,* she said, timidly; *I 
thought you would like flowers.' 

* It was very kind of you, my dear. Mowers 
give such a home look to a room ; one feels as if 
one had met with members of the same family, 
when one sees one's old favourites. It was very 
kind of you.' 

And she passed her hand lightly over Bea- 
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trice's hair. The child held up her face to be 
kissed. 

* I hope we shall be very good friends/ said 
Miss Leslie, gently. Beatrice smiled her cer- 
tainty of it. There was something about Miss 
Leslie like her own mamma. She was sure they 
should be very happy. 
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CHAPTEE ni. 

It was very pleasant the next day for Beatrice 
to breakfast in the cheerful schoolroom alone 
with Miss Leslie. The open windows looked 
out on a breezy lawn, covered with beds of gay 
flowers, and the twittering of birds and hum- 
ming of bees from without came cheerftdly on 
her ear. Her governess was very kind ; chatted 
with her, and smiled, and did not find incessant 
fault with her words and movements as Miss 
Dymoke was accustomed to do. The child's 
, spirits rose, and she felt, before breakfast was 
^ over, that she could talk to her new friend as 
easily as to her beloved and distant mother. 
After breakfast, Miss Leslie made her charge 
read a chapter of the Bible to her, and when it 
was ended, questioned her respecting its import, 
and tried to impress its precepts on her heart. 
Lessons followed. Miss Leslie was pleased with 
the quickness and intelligence which the in- 
dolent-looking child displayed; till the piano 
was opened and the practising commenced. 
Beatrice had only learned music since her recent 

c 
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arrival in England, and had made little or no 
progress in it. Miss Djmoke was not a skilful 
teacher, and could not smooth awaj the dif- 
ficulties of the commencement ; and Beatrice 
had no natural taste to help her patience. 
Hitherto the music-lessons had been periods of 
discord and trial for both ; and the little girl at 
once hated and dreaded the hour given to it. 
Matters were a little better with Miaa Leslie, 
but still bad enough. Beatrice was prepared 
not to understand, Tiot to do well ; and the con- 
sequence was that both the teacher and her 
pupil rose wearied, and even irritated by the 
lesson. There was a heavy lowering brow, a 
tired, languid manner perceptible in the young 
child, which struck her governess, and prepared 
her for some of those faults of character it would 
be her especial duty to subdue. She looked at 

her watch. 

* You are tired,' she said, gravely, — * tired 

with your lesson. The beginning of the study 

of music is difficult, but it will grow easi^ 

and pleasanter. We had better walk for a 

little while, and return to our lessons after 

dinner.' 

' Where shall we walk ?' asked Beatrice, as, 
on leaving the house, she took Miss Leslie's 
hand, ' in the grounds or the village ?' 

< I should like you to show me these pretty 
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grounds/ replied Miss Leslie ; ' will you guide 

me through this beautiful wood P* 

Beatrice eagerly assented, and was soon 
walking briskly along, and chattering freely, 
and with perfect confidence, to her com- 
panion. Again it was of India and of her 
absent mother that the child spoke, and Miss 
Leslie, interested by that heayy infantine sorrow, 
listened with tender sympathy, and even tearful 
eyes. 

* She was such a dear, dear mamma I never 
cross and angry about nothing, like Aunt Helen.' 

' Hush,' said her companion, * you must not 
speak unkindly of your aunt.' 

* May I not speak the truth ?' asked Beatrice, 
a little crossly. 

* I am not sure it is the truth ; nay,' (seeing 
the sudden flash of the eyes her charge 
turned on her,) * I don't mean to say you are 
guilty of falsehood, but mistaken. Sometimes 
we do not speak the truth when we believe we 
are doing so ; especially when we are angry with 
or blame other people.' 

' Oh 1 1 am not mistaken ; Aunt Helen is cross ; 
but you'll see,' and Beatrice nodded her little 
head confidently. 

' If I should find her so, I should still think 
you to blame for talking of it. She is the 
person set in authority over you, and you 
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should honour her as in the place of your dear 
mother.' 

' Even when she is uniust and unfair P' asked 
Beatrice, indignantly. 

* Yes, even if that were the case. I will ask 
you a plain question, Beatrice. If you have 
great faults, shall you like me to expose them to 
strangers ?' 

' Oh, no !' 

* Well, then, you see what is right, at once. 
"We are *' to do to others as we would they 
should do to us." If we kept this simple, but 
perfect rule always in our minds the world 
would be a very happy one.' 

* To be sure,' said Beatrice, eagerly, ' so it 
would ; for then Aunt Helen would not . . .' 

A look from Miss Leslie checked her. 

* I won't say any more about her,' she laughed, 
* but you mU see,' 

* How very pretty — how charming !' cried 
Miss Leslie, as, at that moment, the wood 
opened into a sunny glade. ^ This is like a 
village green in the days of old.' 

^ Aunt Helen means to let the village-school 
dine here once a 'year,' said Beatrice : * she told 
me so the other day. It will be a nice place for 
the children to play in ; will it not ? I wish the 
day were come.' 

And a sudden remembrance of Mary G-rey 
made Beatrice very grave. 
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MisB Leslie seated herself on the root of an 
old oak, 

* Why do you look so sad, Beatrice ?* 

^ I was thinking of a little girl/ was the reply, 
' Mary Grey, who came and walked with me one 
day — a nice, pretty, good, little girl — I loved 
her — she had such a sweet smile and such pretty 
curls. But Aunt Helen won't let me play with 
her.' 

There was an implied reproach of Aunt Helen 
in her tone. 

* I dare say your aunt is right. A village 
child would not be quite a suitable playfellow for 
you.' 

^ But I have nobody to play with, and she is a 
nice little girl. I wish,' added Beatrice, after a 
pause — * I vidsh I were not a lady. It is so 

dull.' 

* Nay, Beatrice 1 Ton must be content with 

the station in which God has placed you. Be- 
member how many blessings He has given you ; 
will you be ungrateful to him ?' 

Beatrice looked up in Miss Leslie's face, and 
then put her arm round her neck, and kissed 
her. The governess imderstood, and was pleased 
with the silent eloquence of the reply. She 
continued talking cheerfully to her pupil of the 
present blessings of her lot, and hopefully of 
future reunion with the parents her childish 
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heart loved so faithfully, adding, as in obedience 
to the luncheon-bell they turned their steps 
homewards, 

* Tou must not forget, Beatrice — as we are 
all too apt to do — that Hope is a Christian grace 
as well as Paith and Charity.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Miss Leslie had that power of making herself 
beloved which belongs to a loving spirit; and 
her charge was one who could be led easily by 
her affections. Days passed happily along, till 
Beatrice began to count her friend's residence 
with them by weeks, and autumn, in its ma- 
jestic and perfected loveliness, was succeeding 
to the heat and joyousness of summer. During 
this period, Miss Leslie had introduced a new 
element of interest and variety into her pupil's 
daily life. Beatrice's desire to play with Mary 
Grey, and her wish that she had not been bom a 
lady, made her governess anxious to teach her 
practically in what manner the rich and poor 
can and do properly * meet together,' and how 
full of blessings (unheeded because so common), 
was her own lot. 

Therefore, two or three times in the course of 
every week, she took her pupil with her to visit 
the poor of the village. Miss Dymoke — a kind 
and liberal woman, as we have said — willingly 
made them her almoners, on condition that 
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Beatrice should not be allowed to associate at all 
with the children, nor be taken into close rooms, 
or danger of infection. Miss Leslie strictly com- 
plied with these wishes, and still managed to 
teach many a sUent lesson. One day they went 
to see a poor woman crippled by rheumatic 
pains. The afflicted creature lay moaning on & 
miserable-looking bed, covered only with a thin 
patchwork quilt. Miss Leslie spoke very ten- 
derly to her, and asked her if she could do any- 
thing for her. She received a grumbling reply 

in the crossest of tones. 

'No, she didn't want nothing; she wished the 
gentlefolks wouldn't come a worrying her ; she 
was so bad, so despei^t bad.* And the loud 
moans were renewed. 

* This room is very cold,' said Miss Leslie, 
turning to the woman's daughter ; ' th^re is 
quite a current of air through it.' 

* Yes, ma'am, there is such a lai^e chink at 
the bottom of the door, we can't fill it up no 
way, and the old casement don't keep out the 
wind.' 

Miss Leslie examined it — 

* I think,' she said, ' it can be made better, 
and that a man can put a shelving plank at the 
bottom of the door, which will keep the wind 
out. Has your mother no covering but this 
quilt ?' 
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* No, ma'am.' 

* I will send you a pair of blankets up from 
tlie shop/ said Miss Leslie. ' Does anj doctor 
see your mother ?' 

^ Yes, ma'am, the parish doctor do ; he 
gives her some stuff, but it don't make her 
better.* 

^ I am afraid she can never be cured ; but warmth 
wiU make her better. "We will see to having 
these things done at once. Good-day, Dame 
Perridge.' 

A very ungracious noise, rather resembling a 
grunt, than the words, ' Good-bye, ma'am,' was 
the rejoinder ; no thanks, no apparent sense of 
kindness. 

"When they were outside the cottage, Beatrice 
exclaimed indignantly, * "What a cross, ungrate- 
ful old woman ! she did not even say thank yoii. 
I wonder you can be so kind to her.' 

Miss Leslie replied only by uttering in a 
reverential half whisper, ' He maketh his sun 
to shine on the unthankful and the evil.' 

Beatrice understood directly. 

^ I see ; we must not do good in order to be 
thanked for it — you said so the other day — ^but 
because God wills it. "What a bad old woman 
she must be though, not to be grateful !' 

^ No ; she is not a bad old woman ; she has 
been a good wife and good mother ; she is cross 
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now, but we do not quite know all she suffers, 
nor how much the pain she is in affects her 
temper. Don't you think we are often more 
ungrateful when we murmur because we hare 
not every wish fulfilled ?' 

Just as Miss Leslie ceased speaking, and be* 
fore Beatrice could reply, they met a lady with 
a small basket and a bundle of little books in 
her hand. Both instantly recognised her as the 
appointed district visitor. Miss Lucas was a 
short, busy, good-tempered little woman, whose 
walk somewhat resembled the peculiar hop of 
the jackdaw. She advanced to meet them with 
her disengaged hand outstretched and a pleasant 
smile on her face. 

' Ah, Miss Leslie, so you've been to see Dam0 
Porridge ! Well, of all my visits, I dread that 
one the most. Such a cross, ungrateful old 
creature ; as thankless for all one does or gives 
her as a heathen. I declare she told me the 
other day she hated tracts, and didn't want to 
see anybody. Would you believe it ? It's quite 
fearful : as I said to her, " Dame Ferridge, look 
at the mercies you have and be thankful ; a good 
house, and a bed, and a fire, and a daughter, and 
a pastor, and a district visitor, and, above all, 
your Bible." But I made no impression, she 
only moaned all the more; though I talked 
to her for nearly an hour, I don't think I 
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made any impression on her. It's really very 
trying.' 

* But/ said Miss Leslie, gently, * we must 
remember that it is difficult in acute pain to 
think of anything else ; she could not hold her 
Bible in her crippled hand, nor see to read it if 
she did ; and very often suffering must make it 
impossible to attend to you or any other friend. 
We mmt put ourselves into the same position 
that others are in, before we can quite under- 
stand their actions — ' 

' Well, you are very kind and considerate ; I 
wish I could be as patient.' And with another 
warm shake of the hand, Miss Lucas fluttered 
off. 

* Why did you not say the pretty verse again ?' 
whispered Beatrice, softly, as they walked on ; 
* I wish you had.' 

' Dearest ! Miss Lucas knows it ; and, doubt- 
less, acts on it, but she seems a little injudicious. 
I dare say she has had very good healtii herself, 
and her ignorance of pain makes her unsyin- 
pathising — ^that is, not quick at understanding 
other people's feelings.' 

'You are sympathising,' said Beatrice; 'ah, 
now I understand why I loved you so soon. 
Dame Porridge will like to see you again, I am 
certain.' | 

Miss Leslie did not attempt to deny her 
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pupil's assertion from any false modesty ; and 
she hoped and believed Beatrice had learned a 
lesson of endurance, pity, and gratitude, and she 
was not mistaken. 

Some days after, she led her pupil to the 
house of another poor widow who had a crippled 
son. This was a remarkably clean, neat little 
cottage, with pretty flower-pots in the window, 
and a bird-cage, holding a canary, hanging up in 
the Biuishine. "Widow Knight rose from her 
work cheerfully as they entered, and begged the 
ladies to be seated, first carefully wiping down 
the chairs with her apron. Beatrice looked round 
the room with some curiosity. There was a 
sampler, framed, hanging up over the fire-place, 
and two coloured pictures from the * Nut-brown 
Maid ' on the wall. On a truckle-bed near the 
window lay a poor boy, so thin that he appeared 
quite a skeleton ; he had thin, pale cheeks and 
great eyes : Beatrice thought she had never seen 
such large, hollow eyes. 

* It's my poor boy. Jemmy, miss,' said the 
mother, noticing her glance. * He be very bad, 
poor lad ; not long |br this world, miss.' 

Miss Leslie drew her chair near the couch, 
and said a few kind words to the young sufierer ; 
he answered her. in a very sweet voice, and with 
a pleasant smile. The lady then turned her 
attention to the poor mother. 
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' It must be very sad to lie here, and be so 
ill/ said Beatrice, timidly, to the boj, as she 
stood beside him. 

* Pd rather play about, miss, to be sure,* 
replied poor Jemmy, * but I might be duller. 
Mother's very good, and I've got Dicky 
besides.' 

He glanced tenderly up at his bird as he 
spoke, and Dicky acknowledged the mention of 
his name by chirping and approaching his master, 
as near as the bars of the cage would permit, 
with outstretched wings and open beak. 

* What a pretty bird, and how tame he is !' 
exclaimed Beatrice. 

' Yes, he's so strange I' replied Jemmy ; ' one 
would think he knew what everybody said ; and 
he's so fond of mother and me. Mother cleans 
him ; but I talk most to him, and so he loves me 
best. He will eat out of mj hand, and sit upon 
my wrist for an hour at a time.' 

* Would he come now ?' asked Beatrice. 
Jemmy smiled, opened the cage-door, and 

whistled. The canary hopped to the door-siU, 
turned his head from side to side, examining the 
stranger with his bright black eyes, then took 
flight, and nestled in Jemmy'cr bosom. The boy 
gave him his fiDger, on which Dicky stood 
gravely for some minutes, then moved to the 

D 
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thin wrist, Mid gradually hopped quite up 
Jemmy's arm, till he had gained his shoulder, 
where he sat looking humbly and loringly in his 
master's face. If Jemmy turned his head to- 
wards him, he opened his beak to kiss him ; if 
he was talking to Beatrice, the bird stood 
patiently waiting his turn to be attended Jo ; or 
occasionally pulled Jemmy's hair to make him 
remember him. 

Beatrice was delighted; she watched every 
movement of Dicky's with wondering admiration; 
and when Jemmy gave her a few hemp-seeds, 
and told her to crac^ one between her finger and 
thumb and give it to Dicky, and Dicky himself 
condescended to eat from her hand, she was still 
happier. She was quite sorry when Miss Leslie 
rose to go ; and as she shook hands with Jemmy, 
asked if she could do anything for him — or 
Dicky ? The boy's eyes brightened. 

' Oh ! thank you, miss ; if when you walk in 
your grand woods you could find some large, 
fine plantain, I should be so obliged. It grows 
very poor and is so dusty by the road-side. 
Mary Grey often brings me some, but she can't 
get it very good.' 

• Ton know Mary Grey, then P' said Beatrice, 
lingering behind her governess. 

' Oh yes, miss, 'twas she gave roe Dicky. 
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Poor Mary saved all her earnings, for ever so 
long, to buy him for me when he was little.' 

' Beatrice I' called Miss Leslie, from without. 

' Good-bye, Jemmy, I won't forget the plan- 
tain !* and the little girl ran away, to relate to 
her governess, as they walked homewards, the 
self-denying kindness of Mary Grey. 



D 2 
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CHAPTEE V. 

* Pathee, father !' cried Mary Grey, ruflhing in 
breathlessly from school. * It's to-morrow, for 
certain !* 

' What's to-morrow, what do you mean, lassie ?' 
said John Grey, laying down his knife and fork, 
for he was at dinner. 

* The feast — the school-feast! Governess 
says Miss Dymoke means us all to dine on her 
green, under the great old trees, and Mr. Om- 
maney is to be there. He gives us the plum- 
puddings, and Miss Dymoke the roast beef; and 
at five o'clock we are to have tea, and Miss 
Beatrice will be there ; and I wonder, father,' 
rather gravely, * if she'll talk to me, for I never 
find her now by the shrubbery-wall.' 

* Maybe at such a time she will. You know 
I told you not to expect that Miss Dymoke 
would like you to play with her niece ; but at a 
feast or such like . . . Well, child, I must say 
you young 'uns live in fine times. When I 
were a boy we hadn't no such treats, and the 
gentry didn't come among us as they do among 
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you. I hope you'll mind your duty to your 
neighbour the better for it/ 

* Yes, father/ panted Mary, throwing off her 
little cotton bonnet, and sitting down to dinner. 
Then she added, after a pause — ' Dear father I 
dear mother I I wish you could have some roast- 
beef and plum-pudding for dinner too T 

* This bacon's very good,' said John, quietly : 
' most things eat well when one has an 
appetite.' 

* And I'm so hungry,' added Mary, beginning 
to eat also. 

That evening Mary Grey ran down to see 
poor crippled Jemmy, and to tell him about the 
expected treat. The boy was nearly as pleased 
as herself, and listened eagerly to her account of 
the smooth green and the large old trees, with 
their great knobby trunks on which ' one could 
sit so comfortably,' and of the birds that sang 
among the branches, and the little brook that 
rippled so softly underneath the trees. 

* How pleasant it will be I* he said, with a 
sigh. • I wish Dicky and I could go.' 

' I wish you could, Jemmy— oh, how I wish 
you could I I should like so to show you all over 
the wood. I know my way about there, because 
Miss Beatrice showed me. I dare say nobody 
else will, because this is the first year Miss 
Dymoke ever let the school go there to dine. Do 
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you think, Jemmy, the roast beef will be a piece 
of one of those great oxen in the farm meadow ?' 

* Very likely,' said the cripple, rather impressed 
by such a fact. ' I think I should like the plum- 
pudding best.' 

' You shall have mine then, Jemmy,' cried 
^^i^y» eagerly ; ^ I may do what I like with my 
own, and I'll put my piece into the little basket 
that I shall carry my mug in — we are each to 
take our mugs — and I will bring it to you the 
day after.* 

* No, no, Mary, I won't have your pudding — 
unless,' hesitating, ^ it were just a taste of it. 
It's the cool, green grass, and the trees, and the 
rippling, rippling water I long for — but nerer 
mind — ^I hope you'll be very merry/ 

Mary hoped so too ; but she had an instinctive 
delicacy and natural tact which prevented her 
from saying much more about the expected 
pleasure, for fear it should tantalise her poor 
friend. 

It was an exciting time of expectation for 
many a little sleeper in the village of Boarhunt 
that night : the dream elves were as busy as they 
could be, and presented to the slumbering fan- 
cies of the children many a picture of gardens, 
roast beef, and huge plum-puddings. Mary 
Grey dreamed that the oxen of the £urm meadow 
were running about with knives and forks 
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sticking iu their sides, bellowing to be eaten ; 
and when she ran away in terror from them, she 
met all h^ schoolfellows walking in order, as if 
going to church, but each had a plum'-pudding 
on her shoulders instead of a head I 

In great glee she awoke &om these dreams, 
to find the sun shining in Aill splendour on her 
little bed, and to jump hastily up, and hurry her 
dressing, that she might help her mother to wash 
and comb the younger children. 

It was a day quite made for the occasion, and 
when the little band were gathered together, 
all dressed in their best, as clean and fresh as 
spring flowers, Mary Grrey looked up at the 
clear blue September sky, and thought (with 
the seriousness of great happiness) of heaven. 

They all walked first to church, where their 
good clergyman, who knew each lamb of his flock 
almost as well as his own children, preached a 
short sermon, as calm and sweet as the day itself, 
teaching them love to the good Father of all, and 
to each other ; after which, singing merrily as 
they mounted the hill, they walked to the Lodge 
green. 

Mary was right ; no one but herself, not even 
her governess, Dame Standen, had ever before 
been inside the lodge-gates : and many were the 
exclamations of delight, as the whole party passed 
into the embowered avenue leading to the house. 
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On the piece of grass in front of the dwellings 
stood Miss Djmoke, Miss Leslie, and Beatrice, 
waiting to receive them. When they had all 
made their curtsies and bows, Mr. Ommanej 
and his daughters; who had walked up in the 
rear of the school, exchanged greetings with the 
ladies, and then they all passed through the 
beauti^ green wood, to the spot where the long 
tables were spread for dinner^ How delicious 
that walk was I How full of the promise of after- 
dinner enjoyment I How the leaves rustled and 
flew about, though no wind shook the trees ; and 
how the squirrels bounded across the path, and 
ran up the branches ; and the birds twittered 
overhead. Every now and then a rabbit rustled 
through the ferns, or a bird flew across ; rooks 
cawed from a distance ; and all the roots of the 
trees had such flue-looking fongi on them, that 
the little guests were quite sure the place must 
be full of mushrooms. And ^then came dinner. 
Such a feast I Everybody had as much as he or 
she pleased ; and those fine gentlemen in scarlet 
plush breeches, whom they had sometimes seen 
in the village, and the gentleman who dressed 
so very like the parson,. and wore such a solemn 
white tie, waited on them and helped them. 
Even Miss Leslie and Miss Beatrice, and the 
always kind Miss Ommaney, came to every one 
in turn, and gave them raisin-wine, or bread, or 
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whatever they wanted. The roast beef was good ; 
but the puddings were glorious ! The very men 
who set them on the table looked proud of them. 

* Mary Grey, why don't you eat your pud- 
ding ?' whispered Beatrice to her old friend. 

* Please, miss, I want to save -this bit for 
Jemmy.' 

'That's a good child,' said Beatrice, patron- 
ieingly, * but you may eat all that ; I will get 
you a bit more for Jemmy. Every sick child in 
the village will have some sent to his home, 
and you shall take Jemmy's I' 

Mary thanked her, and was very glad : she had 
now some pudding for Jemmy and her own also. 
She was a happy child. 

When the tables were cleared, they all went 
to play. Bats and balls were brought, and Mr. 
Ommaney played cricket with his boys ; ay, 
and played best of all ! The children loved him 
dearly : a word from his gentle voice, or a smile 
on his benign face, could rule the wildest ; and 
the rough village-lads played with him like young 
gentlemen, and caught from his gracious maimer 
a teaching which would do more to elevate 
and refine them, than all the hornbooks (if such 
there were now-a-days) in the world. 

The Miss Ommaneys and Miss Leslie 
threaded *my grandmother's needle' with the 
girls; Miss Dymoke, after many demurs and 

D 3 
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manj warnings, permitted Beatrice to join thexu 
and she took Mary Grey's hand and pressed it 
in hers, and told her between whiles, how sorry 
she was that, now she had a governess, she had 
no time to come and play with her. 

* Couldn't you come sometimes, please, miss, 
and see me, as you do Jemmy?' asked Mary, 
timidly. 

' Oh yes ; only if I do you must promise not 
to tell that I came to meet you the day after we 
first walked together, will you ?' 

* Didn't Miss Dymoke like it ?' asked Mary. 

* No ; she would not if she knew it, but she 
does not. — Tou won't tell her, will you?' 

Mary promised she would not ; but she felt 
uncomfortable. She was sure Miss Beatrice had 
done wrong in concealing their meeting; she 
feared her &iend had been disobedient ; but just 
at that moment a new game began, and, in her 
glee, the child forgot all about the matter. Bea- 
trice, seated on the trunk of an old elm, watched 
their guests with a pleased smile, in imitation of 
Miss Leslie (she was as great a mimic as her 
favourite monkeys) ; and while she sat alone 
there, thoughts of lame Jemmy floated fast 
through her brain. What a pity he could not 
see them play as she did I What a pity he could 
not sit beneath the green trees, and have nice 
cake and tea with them by-and-by ! While she 
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thus meditated, her eye rested on a wheel- 
barrow, half hidden in a nest of fern, close be- 
side her (it had been left there by the gardener), 
and a sndden idea arose in her fertile brain. 
She could fetch Jemmy in that very wheel- 
barrow ! He would not be so very heavy, and 
Mary Grey could 'help her. She sprang up, 
rushed to the circle seated for ' hunt the slipper,' 
and pulled Mary out it, 

* Come with me,' she said, hurriedly ; * come, 
dear Mary, I want you ; please come/ 

Mary readily obeyed ; and when they reached 
the spot Beatrice had left a minute previously, 
the young lady eagerly and hastily communicated 
her project to her. 

* You can roll a wheelbarrow, Mary ? I am 
sure you can ! and I can help — I can indeed I I 
have pulled the great garden-roller very often. 
We'll go and bring Jemmy! He will be so 
pleased ; and plenty of them will help us to roll 
him back home again. Make haste, make haste, 
or we shall be too late for tea !* 

' But, Miss Beatrice,' hesitated Mary, * your 
aunt won't like it ; she won't, indeed ! She 
doesn't like you to play with us poor children ; 
and to roll Jemmy in a wheelbarrow ! Oh dear ! 
she would be so angry if she knew it I I dare 
not !' 

' What a little coward you are, Mary ! i 
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dare do anything I thought you loved poor 
Jemmy, and would be glad to give him pleasure. 
How selfish to be afraid of a scolding, and de- 
prive him of his treat, on that account I' 

* 'Tisn't for that, quite, miss,* said Mary, 
humbly ; * but because it would be wrong.' 

* Not at all wrong,' said Beatrice, tossing her 
head haughtily ; * I must know best about that. 
Aunt Helen never forbade my rolling Jemmy in 
the barrow — and she will never know anything 
about it, to forbid it afterwards, as she does 
sometimes. Do you choose to help me, Mary, 
or not ?' 

Poor Mary's eyes were full of tears ; Miss 
Beatrice was angry ; Miss Beatrice thought her 
a coward; Miss Beatrice called her unkind to 
Jemmy I It was a sore trial ; too much for the 
child's moral courage. She yielded to it. 

* Fll come, miss ; but indeed I don't think it 
is right.' 

And with this protest to quiet her conscience^ 
Mary Grev took the handles of the wheelbarrow 
in her hands. 

^ I'll roll it first,' cried Beatrice, in great glee 
at getting her will ; * I'll begin.' 

And unnoticed by the noisy little revellers, 
they rolled away the barrow with no great diflB- 
culty — for it was all down hill — past the fish- 
ponds, and out of the little gate through which 
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Mary went home the first morning that we made 
her acquaintance. Jemmy Knight's home was 
just outside the grounds ; and running merrily 
along they were soon there. Flushed and pant- 
ing with her eager and hurried toil, Beatrice 
stood beside the cripple's couch. He was alone, 
and reading. He put down his book, and listened, 
half frightened, to her eager words. 

* Jemmy, we are come to carry you up to the 
manor ! — to the feast ! Tou shall sit under the 
trees, and have tea and cake like the others ; and 
I will tell you and Mary about the monkeys ! 
Look, you hare only to get down, and we'll 
help you into this wheelbarrow.' 

* Oh dear 1' said poor Jemmy, ' I am afraid I 
can't, miss ; indeed, I am afraid I can't.' 

* Well, if you don't want to come, pray don't,* 
said Beatrice, in a mortified tone ; * I am sorry 
we took the trouble to bring the barrow, but I 
thought you would so like the treat.' 

* Oh, so I should r replied the lame boy, ner- 
vously and eagerly ; ' so I should I I have been 
a-lying here thinking of it all day, and so wishing 
to go !' 

* There !' said Beatrice, nodding her head at 
Mary ; * I told you. Oh, he sfiall come ! Ah ! 
there's Guy Brochway, the blacksmith's boy ; 
call him, Mary, He'll lift Jemmy into the wheel- 
barrow, and perhaps roll him into the grounds.' 
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Mary ran out, and called Guj. 

Guy was a tall, loutish lad, very shy and very 
stupid, but strong withal $ and on Beatrice pro- 
mising him that she would give him sixpence if 
he would help them, he lifted Jemmy from his 
bed, and placed him carefully in the wlbeelbarrow, 
which he then contentedly rolled towards the 
park-gate, and over the threshold; farther, he 
obstinately refused to go ; nor could Beatrice's 
entreaties, nor even the promise of a second six- 
pence, change his resolution. He was afraid, 
as the greater number of the villagers were, of 
Miss Dymoke, and didn't like to be seen in the 
grounds ; so, finding all their efforts to coax him 
onwards fruitless, Mary and Beatrice undertook 
the office of charioteers themselves. Poor Jemmy- 
had borne the misery of the journey (for it was 
really great pain to him), with much fortitude, 
and he submitted meekly to the additional shak* 
ing, inflicted by Mary's violent and desperate 
exertions to get him up the 'hill. It was hard 
work for the poor child, though she was a 
remarkably strong country girl ; and the wheel- 
barrow swerved to the right and left in a most 
eccentric course, sometimes approaching the 
ferns on one side, sometimes the edge of the 
pathway on the other. At last Mary paused, 
panting and heated, on the verge of the fish- 
ponds, past which their road ran. 
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' Ob, Miss Beatrice, I can't go a step farther. 
Poor Jemmy I I am afraid, I shake him dread* 
fuUy.' 

* Let me help ; I'm much bigger than you are, 
Mary* Move, child V said Beatrice, with great 
dignity. ' Let me do it.' 

And taking the handles, she put forth all her 
strength, and gave a tremendous push to the 
wheel-barrow, which drove it against an old root 
of a tree, directly in the way ; it turned over 
immediately, Beatrice fell forward, and at the 
same moment heard a splash into the water, and 
a loud scream from Maiy. She was up in a 
moment, to see poor Jemmy's brown curls sink 
out of sight in the deep, deep fish-pond I The 
next instant, the brave though naughty child, 
sprang in after him, seized his hair in her small 
hands, and they sank together. Mary's shrieks 
pierced the air. 

Li a few seconds which seemed hours to her, 
her cries brought aid ; the gardener and her own 
father came rushing to the spot. * In answer to 
their hurried questions she pointed to the 
pond. 

. * Miss Beatrice ! poor Jemmy I they are both 
there.' John G-rey plunged in at once ; he was 
a good swimmer and diver. He dived and 
brought up the two children clinging to each 
other and quite unconscious. The gardener 
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helped him to get them to the bank, and there 
they lay, wet and miserable. 

' Save us all!' cried the gardener^ ' what wiH 
Miss Dymoke say P' 

' We had best carry them to the house, and 
get a doctor ; but they're come-to ; they ain't 
dead,' said John Grey ; * you take the boy, and I 
will carry miss.' 

And followed by Mary, crying bitterly, they 
proceeded towards the hall. On their way they 
were met by a crowd of children and servants 
whom Mary's screams had drawn to the spot, 
and before the men could reach the house with 
their dripping burdens, Miss Dymoke had heard 
the startling tidings, that her niece and lame 
Jemmy had both been drowned in the fish 
ponds. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It was a sad ending to the pleasant scliool treat. 
The young yisitors had just begun their tea 
gaily and happHy : it was finished in silent awe. 
Miss Leslie, Mr. Ommaney and his daughter 
were, of course, called away to aid Miss Dymoke ; 
and the few attendants who remained helped 
the children hurriedly and in silence. At last 
Miss Ommaney returned, and her sweet smile, 
though serious and full of deep feeling, came on 
their chilled spirits like sunshine through a 
cloud. 

* You will all be glad to hear, children,' she 
said, * that Miss Beatrice and your old friend 
Jemmy are living, and we hope will recover from 
this sad accident. You will go home quietly 
now with Mrs. Standen ; I think we shall none 
of us feel disposed for more play this evening.' 

A low murmur from the children expressed 
their concurrence in this feeling. They were 
awed and solemnised, and very quietly prepared 
for their departure. 

As Miss Ommaney was returning to the house, 
she felt her gown- skirt pulled, and looking down, 
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saw Mary Grey kneeling in the fern, where she 
had been lying unseen and unheeded ever since 
the accident. She was every pale, and her face 
disfigured by crying. 

* Oh, Miss Ommaney !' she sobbed, ' did you 
say they were not dead ? Did you, please ?' 

* Tes, Mary ! they are not dead ; but very ill. 
Come with me. They are even now looking for 
you, to ask you how it all happened. Come/ 

She held out her hand soothingly, for she 
pitied the distress of the poor child, but Mary 
shrank back. How should she ever be able to 
tell that stern Miss Dymoke the tale P 

' 1 can't go ; oh I indeed, I can't go ! it waa 
not my fault, it was not indeed. Miss Beatrice 
made me go ; at least she would have thought me 
a coward if I had not. Oh, dear, oh, dear I 
what shall I do T 

* Come with me and tell all the truth simply, 
Mary,' said Miss Ommaney gravely; * I fear you 
and Miss Beatrice have both been very much 
to blame ; but, you know, if you are sorry for 
your fault it will be forgiven.' 

Mary obeyed, still sobbing; and in great 
agitation found herself, in a few minutes, in the 
presence of Miss Dymoke, Miss Leslie, and Mr. 
Ommaney : her fears were, however, somewhat 
appeased when she heard Mr. Ommaney's calm, 
low voice questioning her instead of Miss Dy- 
moke's. 
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Marj was a truthful child, and the story was 
soon told. Miss Djmoke heard it with great 
indignation. Once or twice Miss Leslie and 
Miss Ommanej exchanged smiles. 

* Tou were very wrong, Mary, to act so much 
against your convictions of what was right,' said 
Mr. Ommaney. * Tou were, really , a coward when 
you were afi^d of being called one unjustly; 
and you see what mischief has happened in 
consequence of your weakness, and of one act 
of disobedience on the part of Miss Beatrice. 
You deserve punishment ; but I believe it has 
been already inflicted by your great fear, and 
by the sorrowful £ict that we cannot yet tell 
what effect this immersion in water, and near 
approach to drowning, may have on your com- 
panions.' 

Mary cried bitterly. 

* I believe she may go now, Miss Dymoke ?' 
he said, * she seems reaUy sorry.* 

' Before she goes,' replied Aunt Helen, sternly, 
' I must lay my commands upon her, that she 
never again intrudes into these grounds, or 
speaks to my niece beyond an answer to a 
question. You see now,' she added, turning to 
Miss Leslie — * you see the effects of low asso- 
ciates for your pupil.' 

* Pardon me,' said Miss Leslie, gently, * in 
this instance the blame chiefly rests on your 
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niece. This little girl was the tempted not the 
tempter.' 

* Q-o, Mary/ said Mr. Ommanej, gently ; * I 
will talk to you more of this matter another 
time.' 

Mary left the hall weeping sadly, and returned 
home alone. 

Beatrice's punishment was not ended yet ; her 
immersion, and subsequent agitation when her 
senses returned, were followed by a fever ; and 
for many days her life was in great danger. 
Aunt Helen, then, showed how kind she could 
be. She watched day and night beside the sick 
bed of her niece, and when the child began to 
recover, said not one word of reproach for the 
fault which had caused it ; but nursed her with 
the care and tenderness of a mother. Beatrice 
was a warm-hearted, generous child, and she 
felt this kindness deeply. 

* I will try never to disobey Aunt Helen again,' 
she said, one day, to Miss Leslie; * I love her 
now, nearly as well as I love you. She is not 
really cold and unkind ; why does she seem so ?' 

* Beatrice,' replied Miss Leslie, gently, * I 
cannot allow you to talk of your aunt in that 
manner. It is not respectful — ^not befitting 
your age. She shows you the love of a mother, 
you owe her in return the reverence at least of 
p child. It is the chief defect of your cha-; 
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racter to be always remarkiBg on, and fiuding 
fault with the actions of others* 
, ' I won't then, I won't again,' exclaimed Bea- 
trice, throwing her little thin arms round Miss 
Leslie's neck. ^ I will not say a word again about 
anybody. But, dear Miss Leslie, I can't help 
wondering at things in my own mind. It is 
just the same feeling that used to make me 
break up my playthings to see how they were 
made, that makes me wonder now why people 
do things.' 

* An inquiring spirit,' said her governess, 
smiling. * We must watch over it, dearest, lest 
it lead you into error. The cultivation of a 
spirit of reverence and obedience will correct it.* 

' How is poor Jemmy to day ?' asked the 
little invalid, after a short pause. 

* A very little better ; and his mother, wearied 
by her nursing and daily toil, is in bed ill.' 

' All my fault,' said Beatrice, sadly. * Oh dear ! 
how miserable I have made myself and everybody. 
Who takes care of them both, Miss Leslie ?' 
■ * Little Mary Grey. Her mother has spared 
her to Mrs. Knight for a while, and we have ex- 
cused her coming to school, that she may try to 
atone in a measure for her weakness.' 

* But she is so young — not older than I am. 
Can she be of any use ?' 

* Yes ; she has been taught to clean the house, 
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cook the dinner, and attend on others, as long or 
longer than you have learned reading, writing, 
and Prench; and as she has been willing to 
learn, and is a handj girl, she is probably as well 
acquainted with her needful knowledge as you 
are with yours.* 

' I wish / could do anything to help poor 
Jemmy,' sighed the invalid. 

' You can if you choose. Dame Knight is 
very poor ; you hare a little pocket-money, and 
a great deal of time/ 

^ O thank you, dear, dear Miss Leslie for tell- 
ing me that. I'll buy them something directly. 
What shall I get ?' 

And the little girl's face brightened with in- 
terest as she turned on her pillow, and looked 
eagerly at Miss Leslie. 

* Jemmy suffers much from cold ; would you 
like to buy him a set of flannels, and make them 
yourself P' 

Beatrice was delighted. She asked for ber 
purse, counted over her little hoard, and then 
made anxious inquiries as to the price of flannel. 
It proved possible for her not only to buy the 
warm garments in question, but to purchase also 
a pound of tea and a little sugar for Dame 
Knight herself. She could not rest afterwards 
tiU Miss Leslie went out and bought the dee* 
tined gifts *, and she who had never been able to 
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endure patiently her daily task of needlework, 
could now scarcely be induced, except by com- 
mand, to lay aside her work for a moment. 

We wiU leave her thus engrossed to look after 
the other wheelbarrow cidprit for a while. 
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CHAtTEE VII. 

It is four o'clock, just Dame Knight's tea-time, 
and Mary's work is done. There is an excellent 
fire on the hearth. Mary G-rey picked up all 
those dry sticks, and the cones that add such a 
glow to the flame, in Miss Dymoke's woods this 
morning before she went to her daily task. The 
kettle is singing merrily; the room is beauti- 
fully clean ; a nice cloth is on the round table 
near the widow's bed; and a loaf and butter 
and a little black teapot, all ready for use ; 
while a charming nosegay of ivy and mountain- 
ash berries, mixed with a few garden flowers 
(the last of the year), placed on the window-seat 
near Jemmy's couch, showed that Mary had an 
eye for beauty as well as for comfort. 
' Mary herself, fresh, dean, and smiling, was 
busied in making tea, which was indeed one of 
her greatest pleasures ; ' it was being so like a 
grown-up person, and so cosy I' she said : * be- 
sides, work was all done then, and one could rest 
a bit.' 

Matters did not, however, go quite so smoothly 
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"with Mary this evening as usual The rheum- 
atism, from which Dame Eiiight was suffering, 
rendered her unusuallj peevish, and, unluckily, 
Mary had made the tea before the water quite 
boiled, and had thus (as the widow declared) 
spoiled it. So Mrs. Ejiight scolded, and could 
not enjoy her evening meal at all ; while almost 
every moment Jemmy called to Mary to re- 
arrange his pillows, being made irritable and 
nervous (though unconscious of the cause) by 
his mother's temper. It was quite a trial for 
Mary to keep from tears. She had worked very 
hard that day: everything looked so comfort- 
able. They might be so happy if they would ! 
She did not mind the weak tea at aU, why should 
Mrs. Knight ? 

It was a great relief when she saw her father 
and mother at the door. John Gf^rey and his 
wife had met each other as the former was re- 
turning from work, and Mrs. Grey going to 
relieve Mary for a little while, and they came 
together to the cottage that John might take 
Mary home with him. How glad she was to go, 
and to hold her father's hand, and feel the 
sweet, clear autumnal breeze upon her cheek ! 
The sun was low, but still bright, and there was 
a rosy tinge over the clear sky. They walked for 
aome little distance in silence, and then Mary 
said, in a hushed voice — 

£ 
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^ Pather dear, how nice it is ; the sky is bo 
prettj, and it is so quiet and still. Pon't you 
think, father, Qod meant us all to be Yerj 
happy ?' 

< He has given us a many blessings,' siud 
John Grrey, reyerently, 'my little lassie, and 
when he does send troubles he gives strength to 
bear them.* 

* It is very wrong to be cross because one's 
tea isn't quite nice, is it notp' asked Mary, 
timidly. 

* Very foolish, child, very focdish indeed. 
Mary dear,' he added, ' this life might be a deal 
happier than we let it be— a deal happier. Our 
real sorrows have always something of comfort 
in them, and they don't come very often, in a 
general way. But, my lass, the great misery of 
our lives comes from ourselves. It's our tem- 
pers, Mary, that are the thorns and briars in our 
pathway, and 'tis in them and by them that we 
are most tried. If I asked a special blessing 
for any of my children, it would be a good tem- 
per, for it includes a deal, Mary. Bule your 
temper, lassie, and you'll most times make a 
happy home.' 

* I'll try, father,' said the child, ' and I'll try 
all the more when other folks are cross.' 

John Qrey bent down and kissed her rosy 
face. 
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* Dhai's my good lassie. Now run on home- 
wards. I promised farmer Jenkins I'd go and 
lop off some of the branches of his Spanish chest* 
nut, which quite darkens his parlour window 
even now. Good-bye, Mary.' 

He kissed her again, and they parted. 

Mary ran homewards, and was soon engaged 
merrily at play with her little brothers and 
sisters. The sun set, the twilight faded- 
Mary put her two younger sisters to bed, 
and then went and seated herself on the 
door-step by the side of her brother Tom, who 
was straining his eyes in the imperfect light in 
order to finish * Eobinson Crusoe,' which he had 
borrowed from the school library. 

* I wonder father don't come home, Tom ! 
I can't think what keeps him.' 

* I don't know,' said Tom, absently, absorbed 
in his book : ^ he'll come soon.' 

There was a step in the lane, Mary ran eagerly 
to the turning, and met her mother, pale and 
wild looking, hurrying along. She put her 
children almost roughly out of her way, and 
hastened into the house, saying, in a hoarse 
voice — 

* Make haste, Mary I They'll be here directly. 
Tour father's hurt.' 

' Oh mother, how ?' cried the child. 

* He's fallen off the ladder or the branch, on 
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the railing- spikes, and hurt his knee. I'm afeard 
it's a bad hurt, indeed.' 

And Mrs. Grey, as she spoke, turned down 
the coverlid and prepared the bed to receive the 
sufferer. Mary stood by her, quite bewildered 
and stupefied. 

At last, a party of men came down the lane, 
bearing John Grey on a shutter. He was very- 
pale, and groaned deeply as they moved him from 
it to the bed. His eyes were shut, and he took 
no notice of his wife or children. Farmer 
Jenkins was gone to bring the doctor, and the 
time they waited for him seemed endless to poor 
Mary. 

At last he came, examined the hurt, and 
looked very grave indeed. What there was to 
be done, he did skilfully and kindly: then 
promising Mrs. Grey he would call the next day, 
and giving her some few directions, he took 
Farmer Jenkins outside the door, and whispered 
his fear that John Grey would have lock-jaw 
in consequence of the injury; the spikes had 
pierced a certain muscle or nerve (we forget- 
which), and he feared that the poor fellow would 
never recover. 

And he was right. Poor John Grey lingered 
only a few days in great agony — such pain that 
even his wife and little daughter could not 
help feeling it was best for him that it lasted 
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80 short a time, and that he so soon ex* 
changed an earthly home for a heavenly one. 
But it was a terrible grief — too terrible to write 
or talk about. 

It was a good thing for Mrs. Grey and her 
children, who all idolised their father, that they 
were compelled to work hard aflter his death, and 
had not time for the indulgence of an immoderate 
sorrow. Their loss, in fact, entailed the neces- 
sity of double exertion on the part of Mrs. Grey, 
who dreaded above all things to come on the 
parish, and had now four children to sup- 
port entirely by the labour of her own hands. 
Those who were out at service or working in the 
fields all helped her readily ; but it was not much 
they could do, and she had to toil early and 
late, with a heavy heart that dulled and deadened 
every labour. Poor little Mary Grey ! How she 
missed that good, strong-hearted, kind father ! 

There are some people who grow cross under 
the pressure of a great sorrow, and this was the 
case with Mrs. Grey. Always feeble-minded 
and of infirm temper, she had been hitherto re- 
strained by her husband's authority from giving 
way to it. Now the restraint was removed, and 
there was at the same time much to irritate her 
mind. She yielded to it, and became so pas- 
sionate, and so soon vexed and displeased, that 
Mary's life was one of greater suffering than a 

K 3 
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happy child could Well imagine. But the memory 
of that last conversation with her father, helped 
her much. Her promise to him, that she would 
* try all the more when other folks were cross,' 
constantly recurred to her mind, and she strove 
earnestly to keep it. She checked every word 
of self-justification when unjustly blamed; she 
obeyed fully every command ; nay, more, when 
a thought of blame towards her mother arose in 
her mind she repressed it instantly, whispering 
to herself that * poor mother was unhappy and 
could not help it.' 

But the change in all things — the great 
void — the weary days, and long tearftil nights 
when she could cry without disturbing or 
vexing her mother — began to tell on the child's 
health. She grew taller, thinner, paler, had a 
pain in her side, and a short troublesome cough. 
She was rather oveVworked, too, for a child of 
her age. Mrs. Grey took in washing, and after 
Mary had done nearly all the household work, 
and nursed her little sisters great part of the 
day, she would oflfer to help her mother to iron 
the plain things, such as pocket-handkerchiefs, 
towels, etc., and Mrs. Grey permitted it, un- 
conscious of the fatigue of her patient child. 

One day Mary, who was carrying home some 
clothes, met Mr. Ommaney. She paused to 
drop her rustic curtsey. 
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* Why, Mary, child,' said the good pastor, 
' that basket is a great deal too heavy for you ; 
where are you carrying it ?' 

* To Dr. Jones's, if you please, sir,' replied 
the child, panting from her exertion of carrying 
the basket, ^ half way up the hill.' 

' But I don't please at all to see you so 
heavily laden. G-ive the basket to me ; I will 
carry it to the top of the hill.' 

* Oh, sir I no, indeed, I couldn't. Oh, pray, 
sir !' cried Mary, very much shocked at the idea 
of the ^ grand noble-looking gentleman,' as she 
always called her clergyman, carrying a basket* 
* It ain't proper for the like of you, sir, to do 
such things.' 

^ I think it much more proper for me than for 
you at this moment, Mary. Give it to me.' 

She obeyed, blushing and bashful, and they 
proceeded up the hill, side by side — ^the little 
girl looking vrith wondering admiration and 
loving gratitude at her good pastor ; the gentle- 
roan — in the highest sense of the word — ^gazing 
pityingly on her pale cheeks and feeble step. 

* I am sorry you can never come to school 
now, Mary. Is it quite impossible for your 
mother to spare you ?* 

* Yes, quite, sir ; it's as much as ever we can 
manage to get the washing done ; and baby's been 
but poorly, too, sir,' 
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* I musfc come and see you, Maiy. You know 
I have been away from borne, or I sbould bare 
called sooner. Have you seen Miss Leslie lately ?* 

^ Yes, sir, sbe baa been sereral times ; and 
Miss Dymoke sent motber a good many tbings 
and some money. Motber does not know wbat 
we sbould bave done witbout it; and Miss 
Dymoke said sbe ougbt to belp us, because poor 
fatber saved Miss Beatrice out of tbe pond/ 

Mary's eyes fiUed as sbe named ber f&tber. 

' Yes, it was ber duty to belp you all. I 
bope you don't grieye too mucb for your fatber, 
Mary,' be added, gently. *• You must remember 
tbat he is very bappy now.' 

* I know, sir' — sobbing a little — * I know be 
is. But I can't belp being sorry. Home isn't 
like bome witbout fatber.' 

* Your real bome is not bere, Mary ; it is 
wbere be now awaits you. Yon must by to be 
good tbat you may be witb bim wbere be is.' 

Tbere was a sbort silence, broken only by 
Mary's sobs. 

' How old are you P' asked Mr. Ommaney^ 
gently. 

* In my tbirteen, sir,' replied tbe girl. * My 
birthday's next month.' 

' I suppose you would not like to leave your 
motber, Mary, if sbo could spare you to go out^ 
now ?' 
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* To go to service, sir ? oh, yes, I should like 
it 80 much, if only mother could spare me.* 

* Weil, we will talk to her about it. Miss 
Dymoke and her niece are going to stay at 
Cheshunt Manor, and there is, I understand, a 
girl wanted in the nursery. Miss Leslie thought 
I might find some one in the school; but I 
fancy it would be a good thing for you. There 
is only one objection.' 

Mary looked up inquiringly. 

* You are too easily led,' he added. * When I 
think of Jemmy's accident, and your yielding 
to what you knew was wrong, because you were 
afraid of being called a coward, I dread placing 
you amongst a number of servants where you 
would be subject to temptation.' 

Mary hung her head. 

* I was very wrong, sir ; but I don't think T 
should do wrong again because people laughed 
at me or coaxed me. Dear father talked to me 
about it, and I promised him I would not. And 
oh, sir I' her voice trembled, ' I have been tried 
many ways since God took him away.' 

Mr. Ommaney was touched ; he looked at the 
sad little face, older by a year at least in ex- 
pression since the school-feast, and perhaps at 
that moment he thought of the mighty influence 
the beloved dead exercise upon the living. 

' Well, Mary,' he said, after a pause, * I will 
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recommend jou to Miss LeBlie, and epeak to 
your mother about it. The change would do 
you good. And now, good-bye, you can manage 
to take the basket to the door, can you not V 

They had reached Dr. Jones's gate. 

• Oh yes, sir, thank you very much, sir, you 
are so kind ' — 

And in a paroxysm of gratitude, Mary burst 
into tears. Mr. Ommaney's own firm lip trem- 
bled for a moment, but he smiled kindly on her, 
laid his hand on her head, and, murmuring a 
blessing, passed on. 
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CHAPTEE Vni. 

CHXfiHiTKT Makob was a very fine old place. 
There was a great deal of woodland round it, 
called the Chase, and a fine piece of water 
flowed juat beneath its noble terrace; not a 
tame, solemn-looking stream, but a meny 
brawling riynlet, dashing oyer a rocky bottom. 

The house itself was a large ramUing mansion, 
built in Queen Elizabeth's days ; full of small, 
dim, lattice-lighted chambers, long corridors, 
and out-of-the-way steps and passages ; just as 
if it were intended for people to play at hide- 
and-seek there. It was said, too, that the walls, 
which were very thick, had passages running 
through them, and strange hiding-places, where 
in former days the Jesuit priests, and afterwards 
King Charles the First's cavaliers had been glad 
to conceal themselves. 

Beatrice listened with great delight to her 
aunt's description of this ancient dwelling, as 
they sat by the fire one dark November after- 
noon. She had just been reading, in ' Mrs. 
Markham's History of England,' Jtbout the 
gunpowder plot, and Miss Leslie had added to 
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it a number of curious anecdotes of the period, 
with which she had met in the course of her own 
reading. 

* How I shall like to see the old place, Aunt 
Helen I' she exclaimed. ' Shall not you, Miss 
Leslie ?' 

' Very much indeed. Has the same family 
possessed it ever since those days P' she inquired 
of Miss Dymoke. 

* Yes ; and they can edify you and Beatrice 
with many family traditions of those troublous 
times. The old house is a merry place now, for 
it is ixdl of little ones. Mr. Kennedy has 
eleven children.' 

Beatrice's eyes danced with glee in the fire- 
light at the delightful prospect of so many 
young companions. 

^ What are they called. Aunt H^len ? what are 
their names p' she asked eagerly. 

* I really cannot tell you, Beatrice. When I 
was last there — a long time ago — ^there were 
only six children; the others have been bom 
since.' 

* Were they little girls, aunt?' 

' No ; four were boys, and two girls. The 
eldest son is at Eton ; the second is a midshipman, 
the two next were little girls, the fourth was a 
baby when I was there ; I can only remember 
two names — Tristram and Charlie.' 
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Thank you, Aunt Helen. How I wish Christ- 
mas were come !' 

* Has Mr. Ommaney spoken to you about 
taking Mary Grey down with us ?' asked Miss 
Dymoke, turning to Miss Leslie. * He was 
recommending her warmly to me this morning.* 

* Yes ; he wishes her to go very much. He 
thinks her home is not very comfortable for her 
now ; and her mother would like her to be in 
service. She thinks she could hire a strong 
young woman then to help lier to do the 
washing.' 

' Yery well, I have no objection to take her. 
Beatrice, I am sure, will not give me any more 
cause for displeasure on her account.' 

* No, indeed, Aunt Helen.' 

Poor Mary faded into insignificance at that 
instant in Beatrice's mind, which was filled 
with a phantasmagoria of old rooms and merry 
children, 

' She is to be in the nursery, under the other 
nurses ; to help in any way they require, and to 
amuse the younger infants. It is quite a whim 
of Mrs. Kennedy's to have one of these young 
creatures always in her nursery. I should object 
very much to it myself. She gets the fancy out 
of some French book upon infant training, I 
believe,' said Miss Dymoke. 

' And as they grow up ?' 

p 
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* Oh, then, they remain as nursery maids, or 
she gets them places. Mrs. Kennedy is quite a 
character, but I like her extremely myself, and 
indeed everybody does. She puts me, always, 
in mind of a fairy.' 

' Is she so very little ?* asked Beatrice. 

* Yes, Beatrice, not a great deal taller than 
you are, though she is mamma to so many 
children ; and she is so light-hearted/ addressing 
Miss Leslie, * and child -like, that I can never 
fancy she is, really, as old as I am myself.' 

' And Mr. Kennedy ?' 

' Oh, he is much like other people. A tall, 
fine-looking man, grave and gentle. Tristram 
Kennedy was the companion and friend of 
my brothers, and the playfellow of my child- 
hood.' 

Aunt Helen rose as she finished speaking, and 
left the room. 

' Oh, Miss Leslie, I wish the days would fly 
away till Christmas ! I long to go to Cheshunt. 
How slowly the time goes by !' 

Miss Leslie smiled, and proposed that in order 
to shorten the interval, Beatrice should employ 
her thoughts on other matters. 

* There is Mary Grey to think about. Poor 
child! she is going far from her home, all 
amongst strangers, and she is very poor. Your 
aunt is having new frocks made for you to wear 
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tit. Cbeshunt, suppose we make some clothes for 
Mary.' 

Beatrice clapped ber hands with delight. j 

^ I shall like it so much ! shall we make her 
some frocks or some linen ?' 

Miss Leslie suggested the needful supply of 
garments, promising to help to pay for them 
herself. • 

* And I have no doubt Mr. Ommaney will give 
her a prayer-book and Bible, and then I think 
she will be well provided for.' 

Beatrice was pleased at being kind and useful, 
and almost forgot Cbeshunt in her cafe and 
thoughtfulness for poor Mary Orey. 



F 2 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was on a gloomy December evening that 
Miss Dymoke's carriage rolled up the avenues 
of ancient oaks which led to the grand entrance 
of Cheshunt Manor. Beatrice kept wiping the 
glasses, obscured by their breath, that she 
might see the park and the noble old trees, and 
uttered every now and then a cry of delight as 
she caught glimpses of the dappled deer herding 
under them. 

At last the carriage stopped beneath a noble 
porch ; the open doors threw a broad gleam of 
light out of the gloom, and in a moment little 
Beatrice stood with her aunt in a fine old 
hall of great size, hung round with old armour 
and trophies of the chase. A wide staircase 
branching out to the right and left, led up to a 
gallery which ran round the hall, and as Beatrice 
glanced up at it in mingled admiration and 
wonder, she saw several children looking down 
from it on the new arrivals ; but her aunt took 
her hand to lead her into the drawing-room, and 
she had not time to observe what they were 
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like. The drawing-room was a magnificent 
apartment, but not fully lighted up, and there 
was no one in it but a little lady, who, seated on 
a low stool on the hearth-rug, was reading by 
fire-light. She sprang up as Miss Dymoke was 
announced, and gave them a warm welcome. 

* It is such an age since we have met, Helen !' 
she said, kissing Miss Dyinoke. * I really 
began to think you would never come to Ches- 
hunt any more. Is this your little niece ? How 
do you do, dear ? A nice child . She will find 
plenty of playfellows here.' 

Beatrice thought she had never seen such a 
beautiful lady as the little fairy, who scarcely 
needed to stoop down to kiss her ; and as her 
hair nearly touched her little guest's cheek, the 
child was sensible of a fresh, fragrant perfume 
with which her fancy for ever after associated 
the idea of Mrs. Kennedy. 

' Come,' said their hostess, after a short 
conversation, * the dressing-bell has rung. Let 
me show you to your room, my dear Helen, and 
introduce your niece and Miss Leslie to the 
nations who live above us.' 

She took a bedroom candlestick, and preceded 
them up that fine old staircase. Passing round 
the gallery, she turned into a long corridor 
leading from it, and opening a door, ushered 
them into a pleasant room, lighted only by a 
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blazing fire ; but a lamp stood ready on a large 
round table, laid for tea, and a merrj party sat 
round the fire. 

At first they looked so many in the flickering 
light that Beatrice could not make them out at 
all. But Mrs. Kennedy lighted the lamp in a 
moment, and then she distinguished a tall, fine- 
looking woman and six children, verging from 
the age of sixteen to six. 

* Mademoiselle,' said Mrs. Kennedy, * allow 
me to introduce Miss Leslie, and Miss Beatrice 
Dymoke. Lucy, welcome your little friend.' 

The eldest girl, who was a tall elegant child of 
fourteen, came forward, and took Beatrice's 
hand. 

* We have been expecting you a long time,* 
she said. * You must have had a very cold 
drive. We w^aited tea for you; perhaps yon 
would like to go to your room and take off your 
bonnet. Shall I show you the way ?' 

* Miss Leslie,' said Mrs. Kennedy, * your 
little pupil's room is adjoining your own; let 
Lucy show it to you. It is in the juvenile 
dominions. Helen, this part of the old house 
is a perfect honeycomb of baby-rooms. You 
might fancy yourself in Lilliput. Now let me 
introduce you individually to these little men 
and women. You remember Charlie ? Is he not 
grown a tall boy ? He is on leave for a month, 
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just to spend Christinas with us, and when lost, 
we generally find him in Mademoiselle Magne's 
dominions. This is Edward, one of youp old 
acquaintances ; the others are all strangers. 
Caroline, Louisa, Penelope,the others — i. e. Emma 
and baby — are in the nursery. I spare you a 
visit thither this evening. Now we will leave 
them. Mademoiselle Magne, I commend Miss 
Leslie and her charge to your hospitality. 
Helen, let me take you to your room.* 

Lucy guided Miss Leslie and Beatrice down a 
long corridor, into which a number of doors 
opened, affording peeps into a suite of very 
minute, but lofty and well-ventilated bed-rooms, 
till they reached one of much larger dimensions. 

* These are our rooms,' she said. * We children 
are altogether ; this room is Mademoiselle's ; next 
to it yours ; there Miss Leslie's. At the other 
end Mrs. Harcourt sleeps. This is your room, 
Beatrice.' 

It was a very pretty little chamber, every- 
thing in it was so simple and pure-looking and 
small that it looked, as Beatrice afterwards 
declared to Miss Leslie, *just fit for a fairy 
princess.' Miss Leslie's room opened into it; 
and Beatrice ran backwards and forwards in- 
cessantly, scarcely allowing her maid (who was 
unpacking when they entered) to smooth her 
hair or arrange her dress, in her eagerness to 
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inform her governess of the treasures she 
constantly discovered. 

* A little hook-case, Miss Leslie — actually a 
hook-case — and such sweet hooks in it I They are 
some of Lucy's and some of Caroline's — and oh I 
Miss Leslie, a heautiful little inkstand and a 
hlotting-hook that / may write letters — and some 
puzzles — such nice ones — and a solitaire hoard* 
How kind of them ! and did you look much at 
Mrs. Kennedy, is she not heautiful ? And Lucy, 
oh, I shall so love Lucy I She is just like her 
mamma, only quieter-looking. She is like a 
snow-drop just. . . .* 

* Pray, Beatrice, restrain your transports,' 
said Miss Leslie, 'and make haste. We are 
keeping tea waiting.' 

* I am quite ready, now, quite ready. Oh, 
dear. Miss Leslie, it is all so pleasant !' 

Beatrice looked quite radiant with happiness 
as she took her place at the tea-tahle, heside the 
gentle Lucy. Charlie and Edward had disap- 
peared — they dined vnth their father and their 
mother — and a little hoy, eleven years old, had 
taken his place in the circle instead. They 
called him Willie, and a merry little fellow he 
looked. 

The children did not talk much at first ; Mar 
demoiselle Magne chatted to Miss Leslie, and 
they cast furtive glances at their new companion. 
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Bui when the tea was ended, Lucy ushered them 
through a folding- door into a large playroom, 
warm and well-lighted, leaving Miss Magne and 
Miss Leslie in possession of the schoolroom. 
Here they gathered round the fire, and began to 
make the stranger's acquaintance. 

* We are to stay up here this evening, Beatrice,' 
said Lucy, ^ because mamma thought we should 
like to know each other, and to play a little, and 
because you might be too tired to like to go 
into the drawing-room to-night, otherwise we go 
down after mamma's dinner and sit with her/ 

' Your mamma is very kind,' replied Beatrice. 
* How pretty she is too I Just like a fairy.' 

* So she is,' cried "Willie, clapping his hands, 
enthusiastically — 'just — and don't we love her! 
But you should see papa I Papa's so tall, and 
he can do everything — there isn't a horse that he 
can't ride, I know, nor a bird he couldn't hit.' 

^ Have you a mamma and papa ?' asked little 
Pensey softly — 

* Yes,' said Beatrice, very sadly ; * but they 
are far away, in India.' 

* Oh, poor thing I' said Carry, who sat on her 
other side. * I am so sorry for you.' 

* Did you come from India?' asked Lucy, 
kindly. 

* Yes, Miss Kennedy, a year ago. I live with 
Aunt Helen now.' 

F 3 
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Oh, jolly !' cried Willie, clapping his hands ; 
* you can tell us all about tigers, and lions, and 
monkeys, and blackamoors then. Can't she, 
Lucy ?' 

I dare say she will when she is not tired. 
You must not ask her to-night, Willie ?' 

* Charlie will like to talk to you,' said the 
beautiful Louisa, confidentially, * since you have 
both been to sea. You'll be great friends; I 
dare say, you have seen a good deal that he has.* 

' Yes, and he won't dare to spin yarns, as he 
calls it, to you,' said Caroline, whose sweet round 
face was one perpetual dimple of smiles. ' Papa 
says he is a regular Sindbad the sailor, with his- 
long stories.' 

* Oh is he. Miss Carry?' exclaimed a good- 
tempered musical voice ; * then I know who is 
his old man of the sea.' 

' Charlie I' 

' Yes, I am here I Lucy, let me sit by Miss 
Dymoke, and try to prove that Carry slanders me- 
So you are a sister-sailor, are you ?' he asked, 
as he sat down. *An ancient mariner. Pray, 
did you see the Flying Dutchman off the Cape, 
or have you tamed any of the stormy petrels ?' 

' No,* said Beatrice, laughing ; ' I have heard 
of the Flying Dutchman, but I never saw him, 
I didn't come hor^e round the Cape. Mamma 
sent me overland.' 
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. * Oh ! tbat accounts for it. But you did 
cross the seas in a. degree. I think, between you 
and me, it must haye been an Irishman who 
called it the overland journey. I should have 
named it the over-all journey. Then the seas — 
Eed, Black, and Blue, — could not have felt neg- 
lected ; and the Nile and the Desert might have 
felt they were getting a European connexion/ 

' How funny you are !' laughed Beatrice, * but 
there was a good deal of sea certainly.' 

' Pretty well for a girl,' said the midshipman, 
nodding his head, condescendingly. * 1 dare 
say we shall find out we have some sea-knowledge 
in common. Did you ever hear the dog-fish bark ?' 

' No, indeed ! but I have seen sharks and 
porpoises.' 

* Well, that's something I Did any boobies 
come on board ?' 

Beatrice laughed. 

' I am afraid you'll say there was a little 
booby on board,' she said, ' but no birds of that 
sort flew to us.' 

* Ay, indeed; no sympathy — eh ! — surprising 
the attraction of sympathy for fish and birds. 
The greediest fellow we had on board was eaten 
by a shark, and I, myself, formed a lasting friend • 
ship with a stormy petrel.' 

Here the door opened, and Edward entered. 
He brought some fruit and cakes with him, and 
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after talking a little and distributing liis gifts, 
proposed a game of bagatelle. It was eagerly 
acceded to bj his sisters; and Beatrice soon 
learned to play very well. When it was not her 
turn, she watched her companions with the 
instinctive observation of her character. She 
thought Charlie very funny and nice. She liked 
him best. Edward was rather quiet, but very 
handsome. She saw that Charlie loved Carry 
best, and Carry Charlie ; that Edward preferred 
Louisa, and that all loved and looked up to Lucy. 
She was sorry, although really tired, when 
Mademoiselle summoned them to prayers in the 
schoolroom, and they were sent to bed; but 
there were many morrows to come, and as her 
head sank on her pillow, Beatrice breathed a 
sigh of happiness, such as she had never done 
since her mother's kiss had last rested on her 
brow. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A bright, sunshiny rooming dawned on, 
Cheshunt ; so pleasant, though frosty, that the 
children cast longing looks from the schoolroom 
windows, during their morning lessons, eager to 
escape to the hard, dry, crisp walks of the chaso^ 
At length the great clock in the tower struck 
mid-day, and Edward's handsome face appeared 
round the half-opened door. He came to call 
his sisters to play with him. 

They were soon treading with bounding foot- 
steps the broad avenues leading through the 
chase on their way to a large pond on which the 
boys infbrmed them the ice was strong enough 
to bear them. Mademoiselle accompanied them, 
as Mrs. Harcourt, their English goyemess, was 
not in the habit of walking with them, and Miss 
Leslie had letters to write. 

Beatrice and Carry were in confidential dis- 
course — 

' Mademoiselle,' said the latter, in answer to 
a question of Beatrice's, * has been with us only 
a little while. Mrs. Harcourt, all our Uves. 
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She was mamma's governess, and is like ?ier 
mother.. But, poor old lady, we are too much 
for her, now ; and though she w^ill insist on 
teaching us still, mamma thinks it right that she 
should have all kinds of assistance. We like Made- 
moiselle very m\ich, but not as we love Mrs. 
Harcourt. And we wish Charlie would not 
tease Mademoiselle as he does. His delight, ever 
since he has been home, has been to argue with 
her, and play her absurd tricks, and make her 
speak bad English to him. But she really seems 
to be amused at it.' 

Just at that moment the midshipman made 
his appearance, with a gun in his hand. He 
greeted them all, and then joined Carry and 
Beatrice. 

' ' Well, Miss Dymoke,' he said, * how are you 
to-day ? I have been out shooting blackbirds 
for a pie. I have only bagged a dozen yet, and 
that's only half enough, for of course you know, 
that the cook always requires four-and-twenty.' 

* Have you the queen coming to dinner then ?' 
asked Beatrice, laughing, ' for that's a royal 
dish.' 

* No, but Cooky wishes to show ^ou proper 
respect. By-the-bye, had you good shooting on 
the homeward voyage?' 

* I don't know what yoii mean.' 

' * Don't you ? I am surprised ! ' Whj', Carry, 
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we were all desperate shots on board the 
Leander. We used to bag a brace of gulls, 
and a dozen or two of Mother Carey's chickens 
in no time. For my part I used to prefer run- 
ning out to the end of the yard arm, and taking 
aim from thence, others preferred the poop or 
the quarter deck.' 

* For shame, Charlie, how can you tell such 
stories ! Lucy would be quite vexed to hear you.' 
■ * Would she? but she'd laugh, too, Miss 
Carry, you know that, very well. Ah, Made- 
moiselle ! I am enchanted to see you, how do 
you carry yourself, and how goes your health ?' 

* Tres bien, je vous remercie, Monsieur 
Charles.' 

• * Mademoiselle, I shall have the felicity oF 
guiding your ** premier pas" upon the ice to-day, 
I hope. Answer me in the English vernacular, I 
beseech you.' 

* Well, I shall be happy to make an essay, if 
you will help me,' answered the lively French- 
woman. 

' Onwards then,' said Charles, with a pro- 
found bow. * But stay, whom have we here ? 
An invasion of the Goths and Yandals I the 
" peuple criard." The race of the pigmies !' 

And darting forward he caught up his baby 
brother, and placing him on his shoulder re- 
turned in triumph ta the others. 
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They had encountered the nursery, taking its 
morning airing ; two nurses, two babies, and a 
tiny girl who was led by the hand of our old 
friend Mary Q-rey. 

Beatrice recognised her immediately. 

* Carry/ she said, * here is the little girl who 
travelled with our servants. I must speak to 
her. How do you do, Mary? Do you like 
your new home ?' 

* Oh, yes, Miss Beatrice, I am so happy, miss. 
Nurse is so kind, and the dear lady so good to 
me. Only think, miss, she came to see me last 
night, and talked so kindly to me, and asked me 
all about mother. Oh, Miss Beatrice, and what 
a grand place to walk about in.' 

* I'm glad you are so happy, Mary. Good- 
bye.' And Beatrice ran after her friends, and 
was soon beside the ice-bound pond. 

"We shall not linger over the gambols that 

there and then took place. We shall not tell 

in detail how Charlie pushed Mademoiselle, 

in a chair, to the middle of the pond, and 

then left her ; how she screamed for help, and 

how brave little Beatrice slid across, and 

pushed the chair to the shore again* How 
they all slid, and laughed, and talked, till 

it was time for their two o'clock dinner, at 
which sweet Mrs, Kennedy (her own lun- 
cheon finished) presided; brightening every 
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thing and eveiy one by lier smiles and innocent 
mirth. 

The day was quite a dream of happiness to 
Beatrice ; and the evening when she went down 
to the drawing-room, and saw Mr. Kennedy, 
(whose appearance put all sorts of fancies of 
Montrose and Dundee into her head,) crowned 
the whole. He was a tall, noble, stately gentle- 
man, and his voice sweet and deep. Besides 
he played with them, and told them stories, and 
at last the whole party joined in a game of 
Whyy When, and Where ^ Decidedly Cheshunt 
Manor was the true fairy-land of childhood. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

When the days were dark and dreary, and rain 
or falling snow kept the young people within 
doors, they used to gather round the. playroom 
fire, and tell tales, or play at hide-and-seek 
amidst the endless passages of the manor. This 
last amusement was Beatrice's great delight. 
Charlie, who knew every hole, cranny, and hid- 
ing-place in the ancient dwelling, was rejoiced to 
exhibit its singular facilities for concealment to 
his young friend. The midshipman's spirit of 
mischief induced him to use them for other pur- 
poses than hide-and-seek, however ; and shortly 
after Beatrice's arrival at Cheshunt, rumours of 
strange noises having been heard, and still more 
singular apparitions seen, startled its inhabitants 
from their propriety. In the schoolroom these 
whispers were h.eard with great glee ; in the ser- 
vants' -hall with very different feelings. Gathered 
round their Christmas fire, which was as briglit 
and happy as that in the drawing-room or school- 
room, the servants told each other their fears, or 
affected to laugh at them ; or related stories of 
ghosts and omens, which sent nearly all of them 
scared and trembling to bed. 
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- Among the liHteiiers, was our friend little 
Mary Grey ; and perhaps -no one of the whole 



party was more enchanted, and at the same time 
terrified, than she was, by such suhjects. !Natu- 
rally very imaginative, and removed for the first 
time from the cone: ntrated life of a small cot- 
tage, to the great, rambling, old house, she was 
susceptible, far beyond the others, of the awful 
nnd •indistinct shadows which t)ie past always 
leaves in its track. She dreaded going to bed, 
though her little closet adjoined the head-nurse's 
bedroom. She sat in breathless expectation of 
something dreadful whenever, during the even- 
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ing, she was left to watch the sleeping children ; 
every creaking noise startled her, and she begaa 
to wish once more for her poor home, with its 
sense of safety, and only red evils. In this state 
of mind, she was sent by the nurse one evening 
with some work to Mrs. Kennedy's maid. The 
way from the nursery dominions to Mrs. Ken- 
nedy's room, was through a very old part of the 
manor, and consequently the passage was in one 
part low and arched. As poor Mary, trembling 
in every limb, reached the arch which had once 
been a doorway, she was startled by a light, 
quite different from the gas in the other passages ; 
and raising her timid eyes, she beheld a blazing 
circle above the arch, and these words dancing 
in fire before her bewildered sight : — * Lasciate 
ogni speranza voi ch' entrate !' 

The fiery letters, the unknown tongue, gave 
our unfortunate Mary a shock which wight have 
been fatal. She uttered a piercing scream, and 
threw herself on the floor. Another instant, 
and Beatrice Dymoke and Charlie Kennedy 
stood beside her. 

* Oh Charlie, Charlie!' cried the former, *it 
is my poor little Mary, and we have frightened 
her to death. Mary — Mary I oh, pray speak to 
me ! I am Beatrice, Beatrice Dymoke I' 

Mary, cheered and roused by the familiar 
voice, looked up, clung to Beatrice, and then 
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burst into tears. Blessed tears I for they, per- 
Jiaps, saved her reason. 

^ Oh miss I is it you ? What's yonder ?' 

* Nothing, Mary, child, only phosphorus letters 
that Master Charlie and I did. Tm so sorry I 
Please, Charlie, run for a little water !' 

Charlie, looking very grave and distressed, 
obeyed; and returned very soon from his 
mother's chamber with a glass of cold water. 
He held it to Mary's lips himself. 

* Try and drink, my poor girl ; T am so sorry 
yon were frightened I' 

Mary drank, and felt better, but she still 
clung trembling to Beatrice. 

* Mary,' said the little girl, gravely, * don't be 
frightened; it is nothing but a silly trick of 
mine and Master Charlie's. "We took some 
phosphorus-stuff, that looks like fire in the 
dark ; wrote up those Italian words ; and we 
would not let Thomas light the gas in this pas- 
sage, in order that any one who went by might 
see them ; for if you had had a light they would 
have been invisible. Now, Mary, look up ; 
Master Charlie has brought a light, and you 
cannot see them plainly at all — look up.' 

Mary timidly complied. 

* Oh miss,' she said, * thank you. I was so 
frightened, I thought I should have died ; it was 
like the Hand on the Wall ; for 1 couldn't read 
the words, and that made them so terrible.' 
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Charlie smiled at Beatrice. 

* What a clever girl you are, Beatrice !' he said -, 
* you told me that if they could'nt understand the 
words they would be more frightened/ 

* What a naughty girl/ I'eplied Beatrice, pas- 
sionately ; * I am quite ashamed of being so 
wicked. Charlie, we might have frightened 
Mary to death or made her go mad. No more 
ghosts, Charlie, I say !' 

' Oh, Miss Beatrice, did you make the ghosts 
too ?' exclaimed their wondering companion. 

* Yes, Mary, every one, such as they were.' . 

* Alas ! poor ghosts T cried Charlie, ruefully 
— * may I raise no more ?' 

* No, indeed,' said Beatrice, earnestly ; * I 
think both Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy would be 
very angry if they knew what we had done al- 
ready ; and now I see that it is wrong fun, for 
it hurts other people. Come with me into the 
playroom, Mary, and get a little comfortable 
before you go back to the nursery — Come, dear. 
And you, Charlie, please take down the letters.' 

Beatrice -led Mary into the empty playroom 
(it was the hour for the others to be dressed for 
going down stairs), and seating her by the fire, 
began explaining to her the various ingenious 
mechanical, and even scientific tricks in which 
she had been an assistant. The child listened 
with wonder and almost awe at Master Charlie's 
powers and knowledge. A magic-lantern, elec- 
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tricity, and conjuring- tricks had been the onlj 
magic they had used — and in truth it had been 
very potent and effectual. 

' And,' said Mary, drawing a sigh of relief, 

* you don't think there really are ghosts, miss ?' 

* Not here, I ara sure, Mary. I can't tell if 
God ever does allow them to come. Of course 
He could if he chose ; but 1 don't know. I am 
sure, however, that where people are good, and 
say their prayers always, He would'nt let them 
be frightened for nothing at all ; or at least for 
no good end.' 

* I hope not, miss ! Oh, I am 50 glad I know 
it was all nothing ; and please may I tell the 
kitchen-maid, because she's quite afraid to go to 
bed now ; just as I was ?' 

Beatrice reflected a moment. 

* I will speak to Charlie about it,' she said ; 

* and now, if you like, I will see you back to the 
nursery.' 

* First I must leave this parcel of lace in Mrs. 
Kennedy's room,' interrupted Mary; *if you 
please. Miss Beatrice.' 

* We will go there first, then. Afterwards I 
will see you safe home, and then go down to the 
drawing-room.' 

Beatrice and Charlie had a long whispered 
conversation together in the drawing-room ; the 
result of which was a visit from the young 
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gentleman to the servants' hall, just as the ser- 
vants had finished supper. His presence excited 
much surprise and some awkwardness. 

* Sit still,' he cried, with his cheery smile, 
* sit still. I am come to tell you some fun I 
have had, rather at your expense, X a^ afraid. 
The house has been troubled with evil spirits 
lately, has it not ?' 

A low murmur passed round the circle. 

* Well, I'm very sorry if the joke frightened 
any of you, for all those ghosts I raised myself. 
Ay, you need not look surprised ; I fancy they 
were much like other apparitions too, were they 
not? Tou, Mary,' he said, turning to a fat 
laundry-maid, * saw a ghostly lady, in an old- 
fashioned dress, glide all over your sheets as 
they hung to air. She came out of Miss Caro- 
line's magic lantern^ which was fixed up at the 
SDwd^orrowed light. The groans heard in odd 
corners were uttered either by Miss Caroline, 
Miss Beatrice, or myself. The rustling of silks 
and deep sighs the same young ladies did, and I 
rattled the chains in the shut-up passages that 
run all over the house. The door that would not 
open was tied by two wires from an electrical 
machine passed through the keyhole, so that 
when Thomas tried one hand it would not open, 
and when he put both, he received an electric 
shock that knocked him down. And now I 
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have told the whole truth. It was I who coaxed 
the young ladies to help me do it, and we are 
all sorry if the joke has done you harm.' 

* Oh no, sir, no harm,' said one of the men ; 
* only frightened the women-folks a little.' 

* And the men too,' said the pretty dairy- 
maid, tossing her head. ' Master Charlie, they 
have walked about two and two for a week, sir.* 

There was a laugh from the women-servants. 

* Tou females !' exclaimed Thomas ; hut 
Charlie did not allow him to finish his exclam- 
afcion. He bowed with great good-nature and 
some dignity, and withdrew. 

* "Well, now, I call that a nice young gentle- 
man,' said the pretty dairy-maid ; * he is so like 
his papa ; and how funny it was of those chil- 
dren. I never believed in ghosts, for my part.' 

A universal disclaiming of fears in general 
followed; but it must be confessed that the 
household slept better that night in consequence 
of the young sailor's revelations. 

Beatrice and Carry visited Mary in the nur- 
sery the next day, and had a long chat with her. 
Beatrice made her promise that she would try 
not to give way to fear ; that she would be a 
brave girl, because, while she was good, nothing 
would hurt" her ; and that she would always try 
and find out the cause of any strange noise or 
singular appearance. The arguments used by 

G 
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Beatrice might not have been of the most ra 
tional description, but they were suited to the 
intelligence and simple faith of her hearer ; and 
Marj, yielding to them, promised in all sincerity 
to do as she was desired by * Miss Beatrice.' A 
happy promise for the latter. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

CHBiaxM:AS''£TE with its games and stories; 
Christmas-day, with its holy memories and socia} 
joys passed by ; it was the eve of the new year. 
A bright clear morning, soft and almost warm, 
considering the season The wind was in the 
south, and immediately after breakfast the chil- 
dren left the house to run and play about in the 
grounds. The manor of Cheshunt had its 
church within the park gates. It was a very old 
building, and remarkably picturesque. One 
small door opened from the churchyard into the 
grounds. The principal entrance of the time- 
honoured church was on the opposite and village 
side. The Cheshunt people, of course, used 
their own entrance, and Beatrice had often, on 
Sundays, admired the pretty procession of gaily- 
dressed ladies, gentlemen, and children, followed 
by a long string of servants, defiling through the 
shrubbery and mossy elm-shaded avenue leading 
to the churchyard wicket. 

It was in this direction that Charlie, Beatrice, 
and Mademoiselle Magne bent their steps on the 
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morning in question. They were all three in 
very high spirits, Mademoiselle especially. As 
they approached the wicket leading into the 
churchyard they perceived that it was open, and 
Mademoiselle observed that she should like to 
walk round the churchyard and read the epi- 
taphs. 

* There are some very absurd ones amongst 
them,' said Charlie, ' as is almost always the case 
in English burying-places.' 

* And on the Continent also,* replied the little 
Frenchwoman. * In Grermany I have once seen 
these words : — 

* Here lie my bones, 
I wish they were yours.' " 

Charlie laughed. 

' An amiable wish,' said he ; ' but listen. 
Mademoiselle;' and he read aloud an absurd 
inscription. 

* If I were to be somewhere else at this mo- 
ment I should laugh,' said the Frenchwoman, 
' but here I cannot ; it is too solemn, this place. 
Ah I I see the church door is open, let us show 
Beatrice the old tomb of the Crusader.* 

They entered the fine old church, and even 
the midshipman's voice took a lower and more 
reverent tone as they walked up the aisle ; but 
after a time the impression made by the ' dim 
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religious light* went oiF, at least with Charlie, 
and he became as full of fun as usual. 

* Beatrice,' said he, as they stood by the 
Crusader's tomb, and she adaiired the recum- 
bent figures, ' there is a passage from this tomb 
leading to the house, they say, and a vaulted 
chamber under the chancel, where old Sir Guy, 
here, stowed away the treasure he took from the 
infidel. I have heard — it is a family tradition^^ 
that it was not all used up till king Charles I., 
not having a shot in his locker, borrowed the last 
byzant to melt down for his own coinage. Only 
papa and I know the secret of the entrance. He 
showed me one day. Look.' 

And pressing the paw of the hound at the 
knight's feet, a large stone flew open and showed 
the entrance to a staircase. 

* Oh, Charlie I how I should like to go down 
there/ cried the young girl, eagerly, * might we 
walk home underground ?* 

* No, I don't think we could do that ; but you 
and Mademoiselle may go down and see th 
vaulted chamber, which is really not a bad place, 
for it receives air and light from a hole in the 
roof. Come down if you like.' 

He entered the cavity as he spoke, but Made- 
moiselle declared she would not go with him, 
nor suffer Beatrice to do any such thing ; she 
said she remembered the story of the oak chest, 

6 2 
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and would not be buried al ire upon any ac- 
count. 

Charlie, however, grew earnest in his in- 
treaties as soon as he' perceived her fears ; Bea- 
trice also implored to be allowed just to have 
' one peep ' into the mysterious treasure-cham- 
ber, and Mademoiselle, who had a * grand talent 
pour ceder,* was at last coaxed and bantered into 
the jaws of the dreaded souterrain ; but it was only 
on condition that Charlie should remain above, 
to take care that the stone did not close, nor the 
spring snap again. Beatrice followed her down 
the steps, and as he helped her in, Charlie 
whispered — 

* Don't be afraid ; I am going to play Made- 
moiselle a trick.' 

Beatrice nodded and laughed. She expected 
that they were to be favoured \snth an exhibi- 
tion of Charlie's ventriloquist groans or sighs, 
and she did not believe that they would now 
have much effect on the lively Frenchwoman. 
She little guessed the midshipman's real inten- 
tions. 

No sooner had Charlie ascertained that they 
were both actually safe in the vaulted chamber, 
(which he did, by creeping half-way down the 
steps,) than he replaced the stone, and with a 
very mischievous smile on his handsome face, 
walked deliberately out into the churchyard. 
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* Hallo ! Charlie/ cried a voice from the high- 
road, which, as we have said, bordered the burial- 
ground on one side. * Hallo ! old fellow ! why 
don't you join the hunt. Here 1 Come at once. 
Bob has been suddenly taken ill, and his horse 
will be a great bore and hindrance to me.' 

These words were spoken by a fine youth of 
about eighteen, who was Charlie's especial friend 
and ' chum,' and who now held a hunter, from 
which his brother, a boy of fourteen, had just dis- 
mounted. At the moment he spoke, a cheery 
noise of dogs and voices was borne on the breeze. 

' Quick, quick !' cried the young rider, as 
Charlie cleared the hedge at a leap, * there's not 
a minute to lose.' 

* I'll go, and be glad,' cried the midshipman, 
eagerly, *if Bob will just step into the church 
and open a stone for me. Listen, old fellow ; 
you have only to press your thumb on the grey- 
hound's right paw, and it will fly open and some 
ladies come out ; you know the Crusader's tomb, 
that's where I mean, and then you had better 
go home with them, mamma will give you some- 
thing to do you good.' 

' Oh ! ay, ay, he'll do it,' said Walter Darrell, 
impatiently ; ' do mount, Charlie.' 

Charlie was in the saddle in a minute, quite 
satisfied that the not very lucid directions he 
had given would suffice to free his captives, and 
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he and his * chum ' were soon following the now 
far off cry of the hounds at mad, headlong 
speed, regardless of hedge or ditch, bush or 
briar. 

The lad left behind was a heavy, stupid boy 
always, and was at that time suffering from a 
terrible bilious headache. He looked after the 
eager riders with a dull gaze; his aching head 
retaining not a word of Charlie's hurried com- 
munication. Then, with a heavy sigh of be- 
wilderment, he turned his steps towards his 
original destination, the village inn, which stood 
about four or five yards from the spot where his 
giddiness and sickness had obliged him to dis- 
mount. 

Mr. Kennedy had been riding that morning, 
not with the hounds, but in an opposite direc- 
tion. As he was returning to luncheon, he 
observed in a field by the roadside about three 
or four miles from Cheshunt, a party of men 
gathered together. The scarlet coats, and wait- 
ing horses of some of them told him that they 
were huntsmen, and as the group opened he 
perceived that an accident had happened. A 
gallant hunter lay dead, near the fence; and 
his rider, apparently as lifeless, was being raised 
on a shutter by four sturdy bearers. 

Mr. Kennedy rode at once across the field, 
(the gate of which had been left open,) towards 
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the spot. He was recognized at a little distance, 
however, and one of the redcoats advanced to 
meet him. 

* Kennedy, my dear fellow,' said he, hurriedly, 
' a sad accident has happened, but don't be too 
much alarmed. He's not dead and may recover, 
you know.' 

The father pressed his hand to his brow, and 
breathed deeply ; his falcon eyes had already 
told him that the senseless form upon the shutter 
was his blithe boy, Charlie. 

' We are carrying him to my house, which is 
happily close by here,' continued the speaker, 
'and Walker is off at full speed for Dr. Jack- 
son.' 

Mr. Kennedy, whilst his friend spoke, sprang 
from his horse, grasped and pressed his hand 
warmly, and then walked beside the shutter. 
Poor Charlie lay there quite unconscious, his 
fair hair dabbled with blood. 

' It is a sad affair,' said Mr. Darrell, as they 
walked as rapidly as the weight carried allowed 
them, ' a very sad affair.' 

' How came my boy there ?' asked the father, 
in broken accents. 

'On my Eobert's horse. It appears Bob 
was taken sick and giddy, and had to get off his 
horse, close to Cheshunt ; no servant was with 
the boys, and Walter, (ungracious lad as he is,) 
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unwilling to lose the hunt, called out to 'Charlie, 
and asked him to mount Bob's horse, and ride 
with him, leaving his brother to find refuge at 
the Woodman inn. Your poor boy is no rider, 
Kennedy — the defect of his profession, I suppose 
— and in taking yonder fence, was thrown, as 
you see.* 

A suppressed groan was Mr. Kennedy's only 
answer. His friend respected his grief, and 
said no more. In a much shorter time than 
could fairly have been anticipated, they reached 
a very nice country-house belonging to the Dar- 
rells, and Charlie was speedily undressed, and 
put into a good bed. With equal speed, al- 
though every moment seemed an age to Mr. 
Kennedy, the doctor arrived to his assistance. 
He shook his head when he saw his patient ; but 
after using all proper and skilful means for his 
recovery, informed the anxious father that there 
was still hope — though a feeble one. Of course^ 
the poor boy must remain where he. was, and 
his father with him ; and Mrs. Kennedy (who 
would, her husband said, be miserable unless sh$ 
nursed her child) was to be immediately sum- 
moned to that sad bed of suffering. 

Walter, subdued by the accident to the 
gravity of old age, offered to ride over for the 
lady ; but his father preferred breaking the news 
more gently to her than he feared his volatile 
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son could or would do, and departed on the 
kindly errand himself. 

Mr. Kennedy meantime took his post by the 
side of the still unconscious midshipman. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

When the young family at Cheshunt assembled 
at the twx>-o'clock dinner, at which, as we have 
said, Mrs. Kennedy always presided, great 
astonishment was expressed at the non-appear- 
ance of Mademoiselle Magne and Beatrice. 
"William was the last person who had seen them, 
and he asserted that they had walked towards 
the village, through the churchyard, with 
Charlie. This account satisfied his mother's 
first anxiety. 

' He has taken them for a long walk,' she 
said, ' and they will be home before you have 
finished dinner ; he was not at luncheon himself. 
With Mademoiselle and Charlie to protect her, 
Beatrice is quite safe.' 

But when dinner had ended, and another hour 
elapsed without their reappearance, Miss Leslie 
and Miss Dymoke both became alarmed, and 
the latter very angry. They set off together 
in search of the missing pair, and thus lost the 
only chance of a clue to their place of hiding ; 
for whilst they were out, Mr. Darrell and 
Walter came to summon Mrs. Kennedy to the 
bedside of her suffering boy. It is possible that 
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their anxiety might have elicited from the latter 
the communication of Charlie to his brother, 
but by the time they returned, Mrs. Kennedy 
and her escort were gone. The lady had left a 
few hurried lines for Miss Dymoke requesting 
her to take her place in the family during her en- 
forced absence ; and thus poor Aunt Helen was 
left with a heavy charge, as well as a great 
anxiety on her mind. She sent off serrants in 
all directions in search of the governess and 
child, andf then endeavoured to bear her state of 
suspense as well as she could. But as our young 
readers will be aware, every effort for their 
discovery was vain, and night closed in without 
a trace being found of the lost Beatrice, to whom 
it is now time for us to return. 

When Mademoiselle Magne heard the heavy 
stone fall back into its groove, she uttered a cry 
of terror and astonishment, and rushed up 
the steps immediately, trying with desperate 
strength to push it open. Beatrice guessed at 
once it was Charlie's ^ick, and running to her, 
told her, ' not to be alarmed, it was only Charlie^s 
nonsense ; he would let them out directly.' But 
Mademoiselle was not to be pacified; she 
screamed to Charlie to let her out; at one 
moment scolding him, at the next coaxing, till 
she paused from want of breath. 

Her little companion then strained her young 

H 
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voice, to implore CharHe not to frighten Made- 
moiselle any longer, but to let them out, and 
grew in her turn angry when her boy playfellow 
vouchsafed her no reply. 

' Let us go and sit down, Mademoiselle,' she 
said, indignantly ; * he mtist let us out in time for 
dinner, the tiresome boy I and then we will give 
him a good scolding. It is a very foolish trick.' 

Mademoiselle, though violently agitated, saw 
the justice of the little girl's remark, and descend- 
ing the steps, seated hisrself on a ledge of the 
base of one of the small pillars that supported 
the roof of the chamber. Little Beatrice placed 
herself at her feet, and here they awaited for 
long hours their release. Very slowly passed 
that time of expectation. At first they talked, 
Mademoiselle scolding Charlie with great volu- 
bility in her own tongue, and threatening to 
complain of him to 'Monsieur Kennedy;' then 
they sank into silence, and as the light gra- 
dually faded from the half-moon aperture by 
which they received air, Beatrice passed from sup- 
pressed sobs to bitter weeping. The good-natured 
Frenchwoman forgot her own terror and anger 
in soothing the child. 

' Ne pleurez pas, mon enfant, on viendra 
bient6t nous trouver. N'ayez pas peur. Mon* 
sieur Charles ne nous laissera pas ici pour 
toujours. C'est un bon gar9on.apr^s tout.' 
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* Oh I mademoiselle,' sobbed Beatrice, ' some- 
tbing must have happened to Charlie. He is so 
kind to everybody that he never would have left 
us here so long on purpose. He could not wish 
us to be cold and hungry ; it is growing quite 
dark ; he never could be so cruel as to do it on 
purpose.* 

Mademoiselle's voice trembled as she replied 
— ^for the truth of Beatrice's words struck her 
with conviction — 

* Mon enfant, we don't know quite about les 
gar9on8, they are so thoughtless and mischievous* 
I dare say he does not think of the cold, nor of 
our being hungry.* 

' He would, he would indeed I' said the weep- 
ing child; *he never forgets that people may 
want anything. I think he must be dead.' 

Mademoiselle tried to combat this idea, but 
she shuddered even as she did so : was it possible 
that they were to be left there to perish ? By 
degrees darkness stole through the vaulted 
chamber, and the night air came chilly down the 
shaft intended for ventilation. Happily for the 
hungry captives it was not cold, considering the 
season ; but a winter's night is always chill and 
dreary, and Mademoiselle, as she took off her 
own shawl, and, in spite of Beatrice's refusal and 
struggles, rolled her charge in it, observed that 
if they ever got out again, they would always be 
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sufferers from rheumatism. The little girl 
thought with dismay of Dame Ferridge; and 
then the recollection of how vexed and angry 
and frightened her aunt and Miss LesUe would 
be, came to give a new anxiety to her captivity. 
They heard the hours rung out by the church 
clock, though the sound came but feebly to 
their subterranean abode. 

As the half-hour after eleven struck, a new 
sound came upon their eager ears. The chimes 
began ; the merry peals which bade farewell to 
the old year and welcomed in the new. 

Beatrice started up and clasped her hands. 

^Oh, Mademoiselle, the ringers! they must 
have passed the tomb to go to the tower, only 
we could not hear them where we sit ; they will 
go back, let us stand by the stone and cry to 
them with all our might.' 

They ascended the narrow steps and stood 
side by side, pressed closely to each other, at the 
top. The bells rang on, merrily and yet sadly. 

* Oh r cried Beatrice, * we were to have been 
so happy to-night ! New Year's Eve, there waa 
to be a Christmas-tree and all manner of games. 
It must be true that CharHe is dead. He would 
want me to play with him to-night, and you, 
too, dear Mademoiselle.' 

' lis doivent ^tre tons tr^s-mis^rables,' rejoined 
her companion. ^ Cette bonne Mrs. Kennedy et 
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votre tante seront tres-afflig^es, sans doute. 
Mais ecoutez — on vient I' 

Heavy footsteps, the nail*studded shoes of 
some villager, were heard at that moment on the 
stone pavement. They called as loud as they 
could both together, but, unhappily, their agita- 
tion and despair, rendered the cry inarticulate. 
The footsteps paused an instant, and the cry 
was repeated, but, alas! they only heard in 
answer the heavy shoes running swiftly from 
the spot. 

The ghost rumours, which had been carried 
from Cheshunt into the viUage, had strengthened 
and confirmed the superstition of the country- 
people ; and the ploughman who had heard this 
cry from the grave, so aliirmed his comrades in 
the tower by his own terror, and his account of 
what he had heard, that they left the ropes, and 
stole away from the church by another door. 
Thus poor Charlie's first practical joke added to 
the peril of his last one. 

When the bells ceased, and the return of the 
previous dead silence took every gleam of hope 
away, Mademoiselle, clasping Beatrice's hand in 
hers, led her back to the spot where they had 
before found a resting-place. 

*My dear child,' she said solemnly, *le bon 
Dieu can alone deliver us from our great peril. 
Let us pray to Him, and try to sleep. To 
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morrow is a prayer day, you know; we may, 
perhaps, make somebody hear us then; our 
voices can be heard, Dieu merci V 

They kneeled down and prayed : it is probable 
that in its full meaning this was the first time 
Beatrice had ever truly done so. Now, in the 
very spirit of earnest supplication, they both 
* cried to the Lord in their trouble,' with an 
equally sincere and simple faith. Then Made- 
moiselle arranged their shawls, and they lay 
down clasped in each other's arms. Sleep came 
after a time even to that cold couch, and the 
sunlight of early morning stole through the 
aperture ere the unfortunate victims of * a froUo' 
awoke. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

They were very stiff at first, and rose with 
difficulty ; - but morning brought hope with its 
light, and they sat talking almost cheerfully of 
the chance of their cries soon being heard by 
people less timid than the peasant of the last 
night. 

* And / have helped to make everybody here 
afraid of ghosts,' said Beatrice, with great self- 
reproach. * What folly poor Charlie and I have 
thought •' fun !" ' 

Mademoiselle asked the meaning of her words, 
and when the penitent child related the series 
of ghost tricks to the astonished governess, she 
gave her a kind and sensible lecture upon the 
danger and wickedness of sporting with the 
fears and ignorance of other people. Beatrice 
promised never to do so again if she once more 
were free. 

Again came the blessed sound of the church 
bells, and again the captives took their eager 
station by the stone entrance. Alas ! in vain. 
The terrified ringers came not near the Cru- 
sader's tomb ; no pews were jn its immediate 
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neighbourhood, and few persons came to church 
that morning. No one passed by the grave with 
its living inmates, and their cries grew gradually 
fainter and feebler, and at last sank into silence. 
A strain of music from th^^ organ ; the closing 
of the heavy church doors, and all was again 

that the unfortunate !Frenchwoman and Beatrice 
resumed their seats, 

'H faut mourirr murmured Mademoiselle, 
^ que le bon Dieu nous pardonne V 

Beatrice rested her head against her friend's 
knee, and lay thinking — ^not of themselves, nor 
of their present fete, but of Charlie Kennedy, 
and of what could have become of him. She was 
sure some accident had happened to him, and 
with the dreaminess of exhaustion, she recalled 
hia merry look and words as he handed them 
into their living tomb. Suddenly his first de- 
scription of iTr^curred to her ^d, and she 
sprang up and stood before Mademoiselle, her 
eyes flashing with a hope that gave new life to her. 

^ Mademoiselle ! Mademoiselle I Charlie told 
us that there was a passage here which led into the 
old part of Cheshunt house. Do you remember ?* 

^ Mais oui, je m*en souviens. But it will have 
been stopped up long since, and we cannot find 
it, if it were not.' 

* We must try,' cried the child. ^ We must 
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try at once, dear mademoiselle; let ua press 
every stone in the room ; we must find the en- 
trance, in some way/ 

Mademoiselle wanted no second invitation, 
and they were soon busy in their earnest and 
patient search* It was a long and weary one ; 
but both were of energetic and persevering 
tempers, and at length their exertions were 
crowned by success. A spring, yielding to the 
despairing pressure of Beatrice's little hand, 
displaced a stone, and allowed them to remove 
another. There before them was a passage, low, 
long, and dark Beatrice, with a passionate 
'Thank Gk)d I' sprang forward into it, the French 
governess followed. How cold, how earthy and 
damp the smell was I but happily the wisdom of 
tiie ancestral Kennedy had ventilated it at inter- 
vals from above, and happily, also, the greater 
number of these air passages were still open. 
But their advance was as slow, and difficult, and 
painful, as those described by the early inves- 
tigators of the Egyptian Pyramids ; and faint as 
they were from want of food, numbed by cold, 
and in utter darkness, they often paused in de- 
spair. The child's spirit, however, was indo- 
mitable: ever in advance, our brave little 
Beatrice warned Mademoiselle of many a fall 
and many > blow from which she herself suf- 
fered, and after a long, long period of cruel 
labour, it was her young voice that cried, 

H 3 
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' Here they are, here are the steps upwa^ ; 
we shall be saved !* 

The only reply to her words was a groan and. 
a fall. Mademoiselle had fainted. Beatrice 
turned back, felt softly for her, placed her head 
as well as she could, and then began feeling her 
way up the old, mouldering steps. 

* / can't help her,' she thought. * I must 
bring help to her.' 

And she continued her toilsome ascent, feeling 
her way with her already cut and bleeding 
hands. 

At last she struck her forehead against a wall. 
For a moment the blow stunned her. When she 
had recovered from its effect, she nearly fainted 
with joy, for she heard, through the partition, 
the sweet voice of little Mary Grey, singing a 
lullaby to baby Kennedy. She stood by the 
wainscot panelling of Cheshunt nursery. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

A KOMEKTABY pause of exhaustion, and over- 
powering joy, and then Beatrice struck, both 
with her feet and hands, against the wainscot^ 
ing. 

• Mary, Mary I it is I — it is Beatrice in here !' 
Mary sprang from her seat and screamed 

loudly. 

^ Mary, don't be frightened ! It isn't a ghost, 
it is Beatrice. We are shut in here. For pity's 
sake get help.' 

^ow Mary, terrified as she was, remembered 
her promise—that blessed promise to Miss Bea- 
trice — that * she would not run away, but would 
find out the reality of that which frightened 
her,' and summoning courage she approached 
the wainscot. 

* Is it really you, Miss Beatrice P' in a trem- 
bling voice, * or — or a ghost ?' 

*Mary!' said the invisible speaker, * don't 
think of ghosts — go and tell Aunt Helen at 
once, or Mrs. Kennedy, or Miss Leslie ; if they 
don't get us out soon we shall die. 

Once convinced, Mary was as quick as lights 
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ning. She flew rather than ran in search of 
Miss D J moke. Aunt Helen comprehended the 
whole fact at once. She had, already, had 
every known secret passage searched for the 
missing pair; that they had somehow become 
incarcerated in an unknown one was clear. She 
summoned the men servants, sent for the village 
carpenter, and hurried to the spot. She was a 
«trong-^minded, sensible woman, so she took 
care not to agitate Beatrice, but spoke to her 
calmly and gently, and bade her stand as far 
back £te she could, whilst the men broke down 
the wainscoting. It took some little time to 
open a passage, by taking out the panels, but in 
every sound and effort there was hope, and Bea«* 
trice stood bravely and patiently waiting, though 
she was in great pain. At last she saw the light, 
and rushed through the opening into ihe room, 
presentbig to the astonished party now as- 
sembled (for all the household were there) a 
pitiable spectacle, — she was a mass of dirt, 
cobwebs, rags, and blood, and pale as any fiibted 
ghost might be. Aunt Helen, advancing to em- 
brace her, paused : — 

* Q-o,' said the child, feebly, now that the ex- 
citement was over. ^ Mademoiselle is at the 
bottom of those stairs, she wiU die if you don't 
go quickly.' And having uttered these words the 
poor little girl fell senseless at her aunf s feet. 
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Miss Dymoke kneeled beside her, placed her 
head on a cusliion, and called for .brandy. A 
little, carefuUy administered, restored her; then 
enforcing silence on her, Aunt Helen conrejed 
her, with Miss Leslie's assistance, to a warm bed. 
Undressed, washed, her wounded hands and 
elbows dressed, assured that poor Mademoiselle 
was safe, Beatrice sank thankPiilly to sleep, and 
woke the next day better than they had hoped 
to find her. She was stiff and bruised, and had 
caught cold, but that was all ; and when Aunt 
Helen heard the fuU account of her inoarcera- 
tion and escape, she uttered a sincere and deep 
thanksgiving for her merciful deliverance. 

Moreover a portion of that praise, which Miss 
Dymoke made very valuable by bestowing it 
rarely, feU to the share of her young niece. 

* Charlie was very wrong, though he did not 
mean doubtless to detain you long ; his accident 
has caused your sufferings ; but practical jokes 
are always very objectionable and generally 
dangerous. I trust, if he recover, poor feUow, it 
will be a warning to him through life. I am 
pleased with you, my dear Beatrice; you have 
shown common sense, and courage in circum- 
stances of trials, and deserve our respect.' 

Beatrice smiled happily. She was kept in bed 
that day, and Miss Leslie sat with her ; and in 
low, quick voices they talked over the adventure. 
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* Dear Miss Leslie,' whispered the happy 
child, * I am sure I have to thank you and Mary 
Grey for getting out. I remembered how often 
you had told me of the yalue of courage, and how 
useful and self-dependent Mary Ghrey is, and I 
thought, I won't mind hurting my hands, or 
being tired, I wiU work on and trust to God to 
help me. And Hb did,' added Beatrice, re- 
verently. 

' Act always on the same principle, my child> 
and you will do well,' said the governess. 

' And poor Charlie ? Will he get well. Miss 
Leslie ?' 

* There are better accounts of him to-day ; I 
trust he will.' 

' I am so glad ! Oh, Miss Leslie, how nice it 
is to lie in bed I I did not know before what a 
blessing a bed is I Nov what a dreadful thing 
it is to be hungry. I shall be rich I know when 
I grow up, and now I shall always know what 
very poor people suffer, — cold and hunger, pain 
and weariness.' 

She shuddered a little. 

* My darling, you will have gained much, then, 
by your souterrain,' said Miss Leslie, with emo- 
tion. 

* And Mademoiselle, how is she ?' 

* Not quite so well as yourself; you must re- 
member, Beatrice, that she suffered more, because 
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she was anxious for jour sake, and bad cause for 
self-reproach, for she had acted against her own 
judgment.' 

* Ought we never to yield to coaxing ?' asked 
Beatrice, after a pause. 

* Surely not, if we can see evil in the yielding.' 

* I don't yield easily to it,' said Beatrice, 
sleepily, * I have so much of Aunt Helen in me.' 

* Hush ! you are not to scrutinise character 

there^ little Bee ; go to sleep for awhile.' 
# * * * 

Our readers will be glad to hear that Charles 
Kennedy recovered after a while, and that he 
returned before Miss Dymoke left Cheshunt, 
very penitent for the effects of his practical joke. 
He was, however, readily forgiven both by Bea- 
trice and Mademoiselle Magne, and certainly 
gave hopeful promise of being less wild and mis« 
chievous in future. 

Shortly after Mrs. Kennedy's return with her 
restored boy. Miss Dymoke, Beatrice, and Miss 
Leslie took their leave and returned home, bear- 
ing away, all three of them, some useful teach- 
ing from the play and earnest of the Christmas 
at Cheshunt Manor. 
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CHAPTEB XVL 

The accident in the old vault of the Kennedys 
might have been only a striking, but isolated 
event in the life of a child under ordinary teach- 
ing. It was not so for Beatrice, whose good 
and wise governess fully understood the use to 
be made of the events of daily life. She took 
care that her young charge's recollection of that 
wonderful deliverance should not grow faint, as 
time rolled by ; she tended and nourished, as it 
were, the sympathies those few hours of suffer- 
ing had awakened. Thus to Beatrice the event 
became fraught with great moral good. Ascrib- 
ing her deliverance to the mercy and overruling 
Providence of the Father in heaven to whom 
she had offered at the time such earnest suppli- 
cations, her prayers from that period became 
more than a cold homage, or mere act of fulfilled 
duty. She besought God as earnestly for her 
suffering fellow-creatures, as she had then don& 
for herself; and acting on the principle first 
forced on her by the instinct of self-preservation, 
she exerted for others all the senses and all the 
ingenuity which had served such important ends 
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in the souterrain. She was no longer eager for the 
society of unequal playmates ; she had a higher 
feeling towards the village children than the 
selfish fancy which had drawn her towards Mary 
&rey. To do them good, — ^to alleviate suffer- 
ing in any shape or form,— was her great wish. 
Nor was this at all impossible even for a child. 
But we shall make our young readers more fully 
comprehend the gradual improvement of Beatrice 
by recording a few pages from Miss Leslie's 
journal ; that lady being in the habit of record- 
ing the daily life of her charge as a means of 
more carefully watching her progress, mentally 
and morally. ^ 

" March 26, 18 — . * Beatrice was less attentive 
at her lessons to-day than she usually is. Her 
thoughts evidently wandered. Her mind was 
preoccupied. She did not grow weary of our 
usual scale-practising, but played mechanically 
and without complaining of the length of the 
hour appropriated to it, as she generally does. 
I shortened the time of study, and proposed a 
walk. It was a lovely morning, clear, cold, and 
brilliant. In one part of the grounds is a 
sunny bank, rich in violets, which have already 
begun, on that wann spot, to 

** take 
The winds of March with beaaty.'' 

Beatrice lingered here, and asked me if I would 
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vfaXk up and down and talk a little ^ in the sun- 
shine.' I agreed to it, and she began at once. 

*' ^ Miss Leslie, I have been thinking about 
myself; about what I am, and what I shall per- 
haps be/ 

*' * And what is the result of your deliberations 
on the subject ?' 

** * That,' laughing, ' I am a very unpromising 
young lady, I am afraid ; neither useful nor 
ornamental. I shall neither witch the world 
nor soothe pain and care by musical skill. My 
drawings are only tolerable copies. I never 
shall be a real artist. I can't write poetry ; I 
have tried to no purpose. I am no great lin- 
guist. In short, Miss Leslie, as. you very well 
know, I am no genius, and, without doubt, no 
beauty.' 

" * Very few people are, Beatrice. A healthy 
frame, a sound judgment, kindness, and common 
sense are all we need desire personally, I 
think.' 

" * But,' said Beatrice, ' I do so much admire 
clever people. I should so very much have 
liked to be a genius. Don't laugh at me, Miss 
Leslie, but — quite till lately — whenever I read 
of wonderful children —of early geniuses, I mean 
— I longed to be like them, and even imitated 
them. When I read about Mozart, I sat down 
to the pi»no and tried to compose, and when 
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you lent me the lives of the painters, I drew 
incessantly, and made rapid sketches, and hoped 
they would be very striking. I have tried to 
write sonnets too,' more timidly, * but they were 
only namby-pamby rhymes after all.' 

" ' Well,' I replied, * the efforts you made have 
probably conduced to your general improve- 
ment. You remember the old saying, Beatrice, 
** Shoot at the moon and you will hit the top of 
the highest tree." If you coidd not be a genius 
you may, nevertheless, have made greater pro- 
gress by the effort to be one. I am very glad, 
however, that you do not fancy yourself one ; an 
error too many people have fallen into at dif- 
ferent times : the '^ wish being father to the 
thought." ' 

" ' I must have been more stupid than I am 
to do that, against such plain proof that I was not.' 

** * But our vanity is such a deceiver, casts such 
a glamour before our mental eyesight ; I should 
not have been astonished if you had believed in 
the sonnets.' 

" She laughed. 

" * I half did at first, but not for very long. 
Now, Miss Leslie, I want you to tell me to 
what I had better give most time and attention, 
seeing that my skill in the fine arts is small, and 
I am not likely to be ornamental in society?' 

'* I hesitated. 
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" * Beatrice, I think you must give time and 
attention to evert/thing. If you never are an ac- 
complished musician it does not follow that you 
should not be a tolerable one, able to accom- 
pany a better voice than your own ; to play a 
hymn, or to guide a rustic choir perhaps, by- 
and-by. At all events, a knowledge of music 
wiU refine and improve your taste and your ear. 
The same may be said of drawing. I would 
not have you give much time to it, and yet I 
do not wish you to give it up, because it will 
give power and skill to your hand, and correct- 
neas to your taste in dress and fumishin^im- 
portant arts for a woman. In short ** What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might." I need not bid you read, because you 
love it ; otherwise I should say, that for a per- 
son not gifted with pleasing accomplishments, 
the great charm of conversation in its highest 
form may be thus assisted.' 

" There was a pause. 

" * One does not seem to be of much use in the 
world as a young lady,' she said, thoughtfully. 
*' I should have liked to have been a genius 
or a man, that I might have done some great 

thing.' 

** ' Ah, Beatrice ! have you forgotten the im- 
portance of " little things ?" ' 

" ' No ; I know all about the coral insects, and 
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cbalk formations, and all that sort of thing ; but 
it is not quite tJicU which I mean. A young 
lady in my position leads such a useless life 
generally. It is such a monotonous round 
of dull occupation and dull visits, I often 
wonder how those whom my aunt knows can 
bear it.* 

'^ ^ I suspect the dulness is in the young lady, 
rather than in her life. A bee gets honey out 
of weeds; a cheerful spirit will press life and 
joyfulness out of the ordinary events (the ordi- 
nary dulness, if you will) of common life. 
Take for your motto the words I spoke just 
now, and there will be no such thing as dulness. 
Energy will brighten up the gloomiest day, the 
most monotonous existence. I can scarcely 
understand how any one, calling himself or her- 
self a Christian, can find life anything but an 
animated, earnest, eager thing, being, as it is, a 
constant contest with evil or development of 
good.' 

*' ' But,' continued my pupil, with a slight ac- 
cent of regret, ' it must be a blessed thing to be 
a genius, to have such great power of influencing 
others for good.' 

" ^ Doubtless, if it be so used. All God's gifts 
are great and precious, Beatrice, and are be- 
stowed in infinite wisdom. Doubtless it is for 
your good that the genius you so much desire 
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has been withheld from you ; it might have beeu 
a snare to yourself and of little benefit to 
others. As to influence — no people are so in- 
fluential as those who have sound judgment and 
loving hearts. Their example and their opinions 
rule, unconsciously, many a one who would be 
inaccessible to genius or wit.* 

'* The luncheon-bell rang now, and we returned 
to the house. I believe Beatrice will think 
out for herself the few hints I have given her. 
She has considerable talent, quick perception, 
and good taste. I have great hopes of her 
future. 

'* Miss Dymoke looked pained and distressed at 
luncheon. Her maid, who suited her excel- 
lently, has given warning, and is going to leave. 
The poor lady regrets it very much, as the 
woman was faithful and skilful in her attend- 
ance. I am sorry for it." 

So also was Beatrice, and she acted on her 
feeling. Stealing away from her aunt and her 
governess, she sought out the small dressing- 
room in which Marsh plied her needle. A little 
tap at the door, — a * come in ' from a very sullen 
voice, — and the young girl stood amidst the shreds 
and patches with which Mrs. Marsh had sur- 
rounded herself. 

The woman, who was of a cross temper, looked 
up half angrily. 
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* Well, Miss Beatrice, what do you want ? I 
am too busy to do anything for your poor people 
now/ 

* I did not come to ask you anything about 
them, Marsh/ she replied, mildly, ' I came to 
talk to you.' 

* Then you must go away, Miss Beatrice ; 
your aunt would be very angry if she knew 
you were here.' 

^ No, I think not, because I only want to ask 
you not to go away ; I did not come to gossip , 
Marsh. Aunt Helen says you have given 
warning, and I am so sorry to hear it. Do, 
. please, think it over first : you have lived so 
many years here, and we all like you so much. 
It will be very cold and sad for you to go 
amongst strangers. I dare say you find some 
things not pleasant at the Manor, but that will 
be the case everywhere. The only difierence is 
that Tiere you know what your trials are, and 
tJiere you cannot guess what they might be.' 

* Well, that's true. Miss Beatrice, and it's very 
kind of you to wish me to stay; but Miss 
Dymoke would not hear of it, if I did wish to 
change my mind. She was very angry this 
morning, and said I was impertinent to answer 
her, and she has ordered me not to speak to her 
again.' 

^ Aunt Helen does not mean quite all she 
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says, when she is angry, Marsh. If you beg 
her pardon, and say you would like to stay, I 
dare say she will let you/ 

' Beg her pardon !' cried the woman, indig- 
nantly, ' what for, I should like to know P Miss 
Dymoke is a good lady many ways, but she is 
enough to try the patience of a saint at times : 
Job's patience wouldn't stand such worriting as 
I get.* 

^ I must not hear you speak disrespectfully of 
my aunt,' said Beatrice, gently* ' If her ways 
try you, sometimes, you should bear with them, 
because she is your mistress ; and you are to 
obey '^ the unthankful and the evil " eyen. I 
dare say, now, Marsh,' — very kindly, — * you were 
^uigry yourself, also, this morning p You gare 
warning because you were in a passion P — ^now, 
didn't you P' 

The woman hesitated whether to be angry 
with her young monitor or not ; but there was 
such a sweet, loving smile on Beatrice's face, that 
she softened, and replied, with more candour 
than was to be expected from her tempeiv^ 

^ Well, miss, I was angiy, no doubt, and 
perhaps I spoke sharper than I ought, for it's 
hard to be accused unjustly ; but no one knows 
what I have to bear . . .' 

* Well,' interrupted Beatrice, ^nothing ctm 
make it right to answer crossly ; so you could 
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just beg aunt's pardon for your disrespect, and 
say you would like to stay.* 

There was an angry flush on the maid's cheek, 
an inward struggle ; but when Beatrice added, 
in a caressing tone — * Do say you will, my good 
Marsh,' she yielded entirely, wiped away a tear, 
and fidtered — * I will, Miss Beatrice — God bless 
you, miss !' 

And thus, without being aware of the child- 
ish influence used. Miss Dymoke kept her 
fitvourite maid, without compromising her 
dignity. 

Beatrice began, also, to understand the use 
and good of the same gentle peace-making 
amongst the poor. 

One day Miss Dymoke trusted her to take a 
basket of little comforts to Mrs. Ejiight for her 
sick boy. Beatrice was very proud of her com- 
mission ; she felt so womanly, walking with the 
page behind her. It was a bright, inspiriting 
afternoon, too, fresh and bracing, and in the 
happiest of moods the little girl stood at the 
cottage-door. Alas I (sad contrast to the joyous 
calm of the clear sky and quiet earth, and to her 
own tranquil frame of mind) she heard loud and 
angry voices within the cottage. Mrs. Knight 
did not answer her first knock at the door, so 
great was the din of scolding tongues ; the second 
rap hushed them, and at the same time she 
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admitted Miss Beatrice, she gave egress to Mrs» 
Grey. The latter curtsied crossly to the young 
lady, and walked hastily away; Mrs. Knight 
smoothed her ruffled plumes, and attempted an 
apology. 

* I'm ashamed, miss, that you should have 
found me so put out ; but that Mrs. Grrey is the 
most disagreeable, unkind woman I ever saw. 
There is no harm she wouldn't do one, and she 
is BO proud, and always looking out for herself — * 

* Hush I if you please,' said Beatrice, * you 
are angry, or you would not say such things ; 
Mrs. Grey is thought a very kind woman, and 
you used to be great jfriends. You will be so 
again.' 

* No I that I never will ! I won't put up with 
her no longer.* 

* Well, hush now if you please, and let me 
talk and read to Jemmy.' 

And Beatrice walked to the cripple's side, and 
asked him, in her quietest and gentlest tones^ 
how he was ; and displayed her treasures in the 
basket, and coaxed him to eat a little jelly. The 
poor boy was trembling and half crying ; fiight- 
ened and upset by the recent scene of violence ; 
but her tones soothed him. A very calm voice 
has on the nerves something of the effect of oil 
on troubled waters ; and he grew composed, and 
ate his jelly, and smiled. Then Beatrice read to 
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him ; and Mrs. Knight, who had been giving vent 
to her angry energies by setting the room to 
rights, and sweeping up the ashes, was obliged 
to sit still and listen, out of respect. Her heart 
was fiill of angry and evil feelings ; but as the 
quiet voice spoke the words of gentleness and 
love from the Holy Book, she, too, grew calmer, 
and began to be sorry for her hasty words. 
Beatrice had not chosen a passage that was so 
appropriate as to appear like reading at the 
mother ; but the whole tone of love and pity in 
the divine epistle she had chosen was calculated 
to hush the "storm in Mrs. Knight's heart. 
When she had finished, she rose, and approached 
the woman. 

* My good Mrs. Knight,' she said, ' I am sorry 
you and Mrs. Grey have quarrelled — no, don't 
tell me about it, please ; when people are so angry, 
they are generally (Miss Leslie says) both in the 
wrong. Mrs. Grey lias been kind to you once, 
forgive her or ask her to forgive you, and make 
it up again. Bemember you can't say the Lord's 
Prayer if you are angry with, and don't forgive, 
your neighbours; for it would be begging a 
curse instead of a blessing on yourself. I am 
too young, perhaps, to talk to and advise a person 
so much older than I am, but as you are angry, 
I am better able to think, just now, than you 
*are.' 
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^ Oh miss I' said Mrs. Knight, bursting into 
tears, • I am sorrj you should think me un- 
forgiving. I am sure I never bear no malice/ 

Sobs interrupted her words ; the temper was 
softening, not subdued; she was, now^ half 
angry with Beatrice. The young teacher saw 
this at a glance, and prepared to go ; she felt 
sure her words would tell, by and by. 

* Good-day, Mrs. Knight ; I hope you will be 
friends with Mrs. Grey soon again, nay, I am 
sure you will be. Good-bye, Jemmy.' 

And she left the cottage. 
. ' Miss Leslie,' she said that evening, after 
telling her dear friend of this incident, * was it 
wrong to interfere ?' 

* Not in the manner you did, dearest, cer- 
tainly. A peculiar blessing is promised to the 
peace-makers ; but, Beatrice, it is sometimes a 
little dangerous to meddle with angry people.' 

* Ah ! I know ; you are thinking of how angry 
i grew once when Aunt Helen was unkind 
(nay, I wiU say so) to you. And, if I under- 
stand the quarrel and know what it is all about, 
I always do get into a passion on the right side, 
I can't help it.' 

* Then the right side makes you very wrong. 
But that is the danger of interference for 
warm-tempered people. Coolness, judgment, 
and even tact, are needful, if you would really 
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be one of those '< blessed blessings/' peace- 
makers/ 

' Is not tact something deceitfnl?' asked 
Beatrice. * When Mrs. Leven was staying here, 
at the time Aunt Helen had so many yisitors, I 
heard them say, sJm had a great deal of tad;^ and 
I thought her very deceitful. She agreed always 
with the person she was talking to, and some- 
how never toas sincere, with any 'one. I could 
see that plainly.' 

^ There is no occasion to instance Mrs. Leven 
in the matter, Beatrice. That old fault — how it 
does peep out still ! iV^tTer talk of another's fail- 
ings, only avoid similar ones yourself. Tact 
is not deceit — it is only the refined observa- 
tion that teaches when to speak — when to be 
silent ; — the Christian delicacy that teUs us (as 
by instinct) how to avoid wounding the feelings 
of our neighbours.' 

Beatrice gave a despairing look. 

^ Oh, dear I one must be bom with tact, as 
one must with genius, I see I' 

* Not so ; it is to be gained by a little thought, 
a little care, and the exercise of a great deal of 
kindness.' 

* Wen, I will try,' said Beatrice, laughingly, 
* since it won't make me a Jesuit. I thought 
tact was peculiar to them.' 

* It may be. Everything can be used for two 

i2 
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finds, good or bad. Toa would not wish to be 
stupid, because talent is generally a distinguishing 
characteristic of the same order, would you ?' 

* Oh, no V 

* Well, don't be frightened at empty names, 
but look truth boldly in the &ce. I shall expect 
a little tact in the list of your accomplishments.' 
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CHAPTEE XVn. 

Whilst tlius striying to soothe tlie angry pas- 
sions of others, poor Beatrice had sometimes 
great trouble in subduing and curbing her own 
young temper. Her aunt tried her patience at 
times sadly. Miss Dymoke was, — as we have 
said, — of a jealous disposition, and her niece's 
devotion to her governess gave her many a 
heartache ; for she had grown as fond of Beatrice, 
as if she were her child. She did not acknow- 
ledge the fact in words, even to herself, nor did 
she reproach the little girl for her preference for 
a stranger, but whenever Beatrice quoted an 
opinion of Miss Leslie's with apparent conviction 
that its wisdom was indisputable ; whenever she 
manifested by those slight and indescribable 
tokens we all recognise, that she preferred Miss 
Leslie's society to her aunt's, — Miss Dymoke 
grew cross and cold ; found fault unjustly about 
other matters, and thus roused a rebellious 
spirit in her niece which was too often shown in 
a sullen brow, an ungracious obedience, or a cold 
haughtiness in reply. The governess's quick 
eye noted the errors of both, but how was it 
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possible to correct her charge without alluding 
to the fault of the relative she was bound to 
honour ? We will see. 

Miss Leslie's diary — 

*' March 20th. • . This last conversation with 
Beatrice touching ' tact ' will help me greatly 
in creating a happier state of things between 
Miss Pymoke and herself. I shall try, during 
to-morrow's walk, to show her, how much do- 
mestic peace might be increased by Christian 
tact : — ' t. e. self-denial and forbearance.' ^ 

" March 20th, evening. "We were walking to- 
day when I managed to begin the conversation 
I intended. 

** ' Beatrice, dearest, you have not begun to 
practise your new lesson.' 

" ' What do you mean, Miss Leslie P' looking 
much surprised. 

" • You did not use the lawftd '• tact" of the 
Christian to-day at luncheon.' 

'' ^ Kow could I ? What was there to require 
it?' 

*' ' I will try and make you understand. Would 
you have liked me, whom you are kind enough 
to love, to have shown plainly when we were at 
Cheshunt that I preferred Carry Kennedy to 
you?' 

'* Beatrice hesitated. 

** ' No, of course not. I should have felt 
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pained,— jealous. Ah, Miss Leslie, I understand 
now I You think Aunt Helen is jealous of my 
love for you, 

** ' The word is aiittle strong, Beatrice.' 

" * But quite true ! What nonsense ! I can't 
help loving you best. Tou are bo much kinder 
to me.' 

" * Pray don't say so, Beatrice ; your aunt is 
mother-like in her care and love for you. Child ! 
does she not load you with kindnesses ? Is not 
her wealth, her time, her affection all given to 
you ?' 

** * Tes! I am very ungrateful,* in a tone of 
great self-reproach ; * but I cannot help feeling at 
times that I would rather Aimt Helen gave me 
less, and spoke more kindly. It is not possible 
to buy love, Miss Leslie ; I feel that every day.* 

*• * Beatrice, you are partly the cause of what- 
ever you think unkind in your aunt's manner. 
I allow that our preferences are involuntary, 
but still, they are under our control. I think 
it would be a good use of the worldly wisdom 
called " tact," if you restrained the expression 
of your love for myself a little for your aunt's 
sake. You would show kindness, delicacy, and 
judgment by so doing ; and the reaction on your 
kind, excellent aunt would make us all happier. 
She would no longer have this secret and very 
natural annoyance, and would be consequently 
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SO much more amiable in maimer that she would 
soon rival my unworthy self.' 

** * No, never I' exclaimed Beatrice ; * but I see 
you are right. I have been very thoughtless 
and unfeeling. I should not have liked you to 
show you preferred Carry to me ; I should have 
been cross, and, perhaps, unjustly angry with 
her, just as Aunt Helen is with you sometimes. 
Ah, Miss Leslie ! One sees one's way clearly, 
when one puts oneself in the very same place 
those we think of hold !' 

" * And always,' I replied, softly, * the great 
Christian rule comes in to guide us. * Do unto 
others ' . . . . Ah, Beatrice ; that rule comprises 
" tact '* in its highest sense and form.' 

" * But what ought I to do ? Pretend not to 
like you ? That would be so deceitful V 

** * No, of course, not. Only do not quote my 
opinions. Show no difference in your manner, 
or, if any, let it be only in behaving more 
tenderly towards your aunt. In short, Beatrice, 
be truthful — but careful of her feelings ; and, 
dearest, try to*love her better than your go- 
verness. Biccall often to yoor mind her great 
goodness to you. Pra^ that your heart may 
grow more loving and grateful towards her, and 
all will then be easy.' 

" She promised she would try." 

And Beatrice did try, and with good success. 
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It was the happier for all parties. The young 
girl did not allow her aunt's coldness to repress 
the half-sportive tenderness of her own manner, 
and under its influence Miss Dymoke gradually 
softened. Her temper improved when the chief 
source of irritation was removed ; at times, how- 
ever, she was still cross and capricious, and then 
Beatrice strove to bear her aunt's infirmities 
patiently, and even cheerfully; She knew that 
her dear Miss Leslie marked and approved of 
every struggle ; though the trial which caused the 
effort was (as ever) a forbidden theme between 

them. 

But it is time we inquired a little after Mary 

Grey. 

The girl went on well, and earned good 
opinions in the Cheshunt nursery. She was 
greatly pleased when the receipt of her small 
wages enabled her to send a little help to her 
mother. The thought of her poor home — of her 
dear, dear, blessed father never left her. At 
first she felt unhappy at having such good and 
abundant food, whilst they — (she knew) — were 
often in want ; and she could scarcely bear to 
eat. The head nurse, a very kind and superior 
person, observed her small appetite and dejection, 
and asked the cause. Mary frankly told her. 
The woman was touched ; but reminded the 
poor child that it was a great blessing to have 
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such means of gaming strength and vigour, 
whilst she was still growing, and urged her to 
put the painful thought out of her head, and 
take all her present comforts cheerfully and 
thankfully. 

* And so you will be better able to work for 
those you loye, and that will do them more 
good than fretting and not eating, because they 
have not the same food ;' she said, ' it don't do 
to think in that way, Mary.' 

' But, Mrs. Neve, I am allowed tea and sugar 
— do you think Mrs. Kennedy would mind — 
would it be dishonest, I mean — ^if I saved that 
up and sent it to poor mother? She does so 
like a good cup of tea !' 

* Well, it wouldn't be dishonest seeing that 
it is quite your own, and I am sure Mrs. 
Kennedy would be more pleased than angry 
with you, if you did, for she is always a-saying 
to the children that self-denial is a great thing.' 

* Then you think I may ?* said Mary, eagerly. 

* Tes, surely if you will, and I'll lend you a 
tin tea-chest to keep it in.* 

' Oh, thank you, how good and kind you are I' 
exclaimed the Uttle maid. 

And Mrs. Neve was as good as her word. 
She lent Mary the tin-chest, and moreover 
took care that she should have good wholesome 
bread and milk at breakfiadt, and milk and water 
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for tea ; often giving the girl a little of her own 
tea for a treat. And when Mrs. Kennedy asked 
how Mary behaved, and what sort of girl she 
was, Mrs. Neve told her mistress of Mary's 
savings, and the sweet lady's eyes filled with 
pleasant tears as she listened. She said nothing 
to the child about it ; but when Mary's wages 
were paid, she offered to send a parcel home for 
her if she wished it, giyiog her at the same time 
some old clothes of the children's for her little 
brothers and sisters, and some flannel for her 
mother. A proud and happy girl was Mary 
G-rey the day she packed carefully up her tea 
and sugar, clothes and wages for the poor 
widowed mother at home I It was a good thing 
for Mary that this care for her mother fell, in a 
degree, upon her ; — (one blessed consequence of 
poor John Grey's death I) for it made her more 
careful, more self-denying, more industrious, 
"Was Mary tempted to rival, or at any rate equal 
her friend the kitchen-maid in gay ribbons 
or other small fineries, the thought of poor 
Tommy's little ill-shod feet restrained, alike the 
vanity and the habit of expense, and she re- 
frained. Would she, at times, have liked to 
gossip over the nursery fire and waste the lei- 
sure afforded her, the hope of making some- 
thing for " mother " or " the little ones," im- 
mediately brought out her thimble or her knit- 
ting-needles. K 
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The period of confirmation brought other and 
holier motives and principles than mere affection 
more fully before Mary Grey. It was a time of 
solemn thought, bringing her much nearer than 
before to the communion of saints — nearer 
spiritually to her father — ^but home-affections 
had already given habits which, though now 
raised and sanctified, were not the less great 
helps in her onward path. 

Time flew swiftly by, as it ever does to the 
useful and the contented ; and Mary Grey at 
sixteen was a tall, strong, hearty girl; promising 
to be, hereafter, an excellent head nurse or even 
lady's maid, for she had great skill in all manual 
work, and was very well mannered and gentle. 
Miss Caroline especially patronised her; nay, 
but for Miss Kennedy's admonitions, might 
perhaps have spoiled her, and there was every 
chance of Mary's promotion to the office of young 
ladies* maid by-and-by. 

Just about this time Miss Dymoke accepted 
an often vainly repeated invitation to spend 
Christmas again at Cheshunt. 
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CHAPTEE XVni. 

The Kennedys were seated round a blazing fire 
in the drawing-room, as lovely a group as any 
painter could desire. Mrs. Kennedy was as fair 
and bright, and nearly as young-looking, as 
when first Beatrice Dymoke gazed wonderingly 
upon her. Her daughters were grown from 
children to tall girls on the verge of woman- 
hood ; her eldest son was a young man ; even 
little Pengy was no longer quite a child. 

' How long it is since we have seen Beatrice 
Dymoke,* said Lucy, after a pause. * I suppose 
we shall scarcely know her.' 

* Oh yes, I think you will. Helen tells me 
she is not tall, and very little changed in face,' 
replied Mrs. E^nnedy, glancing at a letter in her 
hand. • She adds that " Beatrice is a very clever 
girl, and that she is satisfied with her on most 
points, though she has her faults." This is 
warm praise from Miss Dymoke.' 

Caroline shivered. 

* One might as well have the North Pole for 
one's aunt/ she said. ' I should have perished 

K 2 
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in the cold atmosphere in which Beatrice has 
been reared/ 

* On the contrary, I think it would have done 
you no harm,' said Lucy. * Cold is bracing, and 
good for most people.' 

* Not for me, I am much too delicate, mo- 
rally,* laughed Caroline ; * I don't know what 
it may have done for Beatrice. She used to be 
very merry under the aunt-infliction. Do you 
recollect the fun she and Charlie used to make 
for us?' 

* Beatrice Dymoke had a spirit too high to be 
crushed even by a sterner discipline than her 
aunt's,' observed Mr. Kennedy, who had lounged 
hitherj}0 in silence on his arm-chair. * She has 
probably had the training best suited to her 
character.' 

« But she was such a warm-hearted, loving 
little "girl,' said Caroline. * She was always 
longing to be with her mother, and she showed 
such strong feeling always. She must have 
missed a mother's love so very much.' 

And she took her own mother's tiny hand in 
hers, and kissed it tenderly.. 

* Ah !' said Lucy, ' no one, not even the ten- 
derest aunt, could supply that want !' 

* Nevertheless, the loant may have been good 
for Beatrice,' said Mr. Kennedy. * I believe, that 
if we Mse properly the circumstances of our lives, 
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they aU work together for our moral good, even 
those which in most points of view appear 
against us.' 

* We have holy warrant for the belief,' mur- 
mured his wife. 

* "Well,' said Caroline, ' we shall be very 
happy to see " little Bee," as Charlie used to 
call her. I only hope all the freezing and all 
the discipline will not have made her too good 
to be my friend.' 

* Carry intends to commence another eternal 
friendship,' cried Edward, laughing ; ' she is 
vowed confidante and devoted friend to a dozen 
at least already.' 

* And thev are so unlike each other,' said 
Pensy, gravely. * I don't think Lydia Melville 
and Beatrice wiU get on at all well together.' 

* No,' said Edward ; * fancy Lydia Languish 
and that bold-hearted abrupt little Bee together, 
what will you do with the pair, Carry ? Tou 
will be obliged to sing. 



'* How happy could I be with either, 
Were t'other dear charmer away. 
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* Not at all, sir ; harmony may exist without 
unison. Opposite characters suit best.' 

* Which fact accounts for the friendship with 
Miss Melville,' said Lucy, smiling. 

* Lucy is flattering you. Carry,' said Edward. 
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Caroline tossed up her pretty little head, and 
gave a smile of mock scorn. 

' I shaU hasten/ she said, rising from her 
chair, * to tell Mary Grey of the expected visit. 
Her devotion to ** Miss Beatrice " is of a most 
interesting and attractive character.' 

' Don't wake little Emma/ said her mother. 

Carry nodded, and disappeared through the 
door. 

* Carry is enchanted at the idea of anoth^ 
(and this time) M friend/ said Edwards ^ I think 
sometimes her heart must be like an omnibofl, 
— ^licensed to carry seventeen.' 

' Only the passengers don't pay for admisr 
sion,' replied Xrucy, * and are not often put out 
again to admit a new corner.^ 

^ Oh no, she is faithful to the many certainly ; 

but such a melange as they are,' said Edward — 

'* Blue spirits and white, 
Black spirits and grey." ' 

* Teddy means Jane Marlowe by the ** blue 
spirits," * said little Pensy, slily, * but who are 
the white, black, and grey ?' 

* White must be Lydia, whose mind is a la 

Locke's infant, a regular sheet of white paper.- 

Dingy grey must be Miss Percy, who is as dull 

as a November fog — 

" Glooming on, glooming on, by no sanbeam made 
bright 
Till love falls asleep in the depth of that night/ 
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^ Don't be ill-natured, Edward,* said Lucy, 
gently : * it is very wrong to make such remarks 
upon your acquaintance.' 

* Well, " good manners l)e my speed !" I 
won't do so again till the next time, Lucy. But 
when is the little "Pee coming, mamma P' 

' To-morrow, I hope ; Mrs. Melville and 
Lydia, the Percys and Marlowes the day after.' 

* And Charlie to-night,' said Edward, eagerly ; 
* I thought he would have been here before 
now.' 

Carriage-wheels rolling rapidly towards the 
porch prevented further speech, and the youth, 
followed by Augusta and Pensy, hurried ijito 
the hall to welcome home the young sailor. 
Li a few seconds (each sister holding a hand) 
he was in the room, and in his mother's em- 
brace ; a tall, fair-haired youth, of almost twenty 
years of age, with a blithe open face, the very 
index of a truthful, manly character. 

* My sweet little mother, you are not grown 
an inch,' he said, laughing, as he released the 
little lady from his arms. * How are you, my 
dear father? Lucy, my darling, how do you 
do P Where are Tristram and Carry P' 

* Tristram is dining at the Darrells ; Carry 

" .He< cried a musical Wee, and Carry, 
bounding into the room, sprang up to kiss her 
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tall brother, for she inherited the diminutive 
height of the fairy-like Mrs. Kennedy. 

* All right/ cried Charlie, in the tone of for- 
mer years ; * I hope you are grown more in wis- 
dom than in height, Carry ?' 

' Be sure of it, my dear ancient mariner. 
Tou'U find me a perfect oracle whenever you 
choose to consult me.' 

' A dish of my Lady Tongue, Charlie/ said 
Edward. 

' What, Teddy, quoting Shakspeare for ever, 
as usual ! By-the-by, I have been acting lately, 
my boy, in the legitimate drama too I' 

* What did you act, Charlie ?' asked Pensy, 
who was as fond of what she knew of Shak- 
speare as her brother was. * What did you act ?' 

* I did enact Desdemona,' replied the young 
man ; * I died so naturally that I was encored.' 

His brother and sisters laughed. 

' Charlie will have no end of adventures to 
relate to us after dinner,' said his father : * but 
he must be rather too hungry at present. It is 
nearly eight o'clock. Ring the bell, Edward, 
we are quite ready for its announcement now.' 

Whilst Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy, Charlie, Ed- 
ward, and Lucy proceeded to their delayed meal, 
the younger girls gathered round the fire and 
discussed the matters in which they were most 
interested. 
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^ I suppose Beatrice is not out jet/ said 
Augusta. 

* Of course not ; she is a year younger than 
I am,' replied Carry. * Mamma says she will 
dine with us in the schoolroom, unless Miss 
Dymoke wishes her to come out, as people say, 
at the ball ; but I don't think she will, for Miss 
Leslie is still with her, though, like Mrs. 
Harcourt, she is haying a holiday. They 
don't think Beatrice has finished her education 
yet.' 

' I wonder if she plays or sings well I' ex- 
claimed Augusta, who was a musical genius, 
herself. 

* She used to hate music when she was here,' 
said Fensy, ' except listening to it. She liked to 
hear Mary Grey sing.' 

* Mary Grey cried with pleasure when she 
heard that Beatrice was coming ; to be sure 
the Bee has been very kind to her. She has 
sent Mary beautiful gifts on every anniversary 
of her own deliverance from Charlie's burying 
alive, and Mary says she is very, very kind to 
her mother.' 

* "Well, Carry, she will be a much nicer friend 
than Lydia Melville, I am sure.' 

* Oh, it is quite a different thing. Poor 
Lydia has not a happy home, and she rests on 
me; I should be very ungrateful if I did not 

k3 
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love her. You cannot understand Ljdia; I 
believe nobody can but myself.' 

' I don't wish to understand her/ said Au- 
gusta, laughing. ^I did not know she was a 
mystery; I should have thought her rather 
shallow water to fathom.' 

* Hush, Augusta !' whispered Pensy, gently, 
* don't vex Carry.* 

Augusta walked away to the harp, and in a 
few minutes the spacious room re-echoed with 
glorious chords full of long-drawn sweetness ; 
then she played the accompaniment of a song, 
and Carry, still seated on her footstool by the 
fire, sang very sweetly to it. 

The young Kennedys seldom, or we might 
say never, quarrelled; their differences were 
always amicable, and soon ended ; the watchful, 
loving father and mother had early taught them 
to exercise and estimate the kindly courtesies 
and self-control which add such true happiness 
to home. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

Once more Beatrice Dymoke gazed from the 
windows of her aunt's carriage on the old oaks 
of Cheshunt Manor ; once more she stood in the 
time-honoured hall, but not now as a stranger. 
Warm young hands clasped hers, and glad young 
voices greeted her. Caroline, appropriating her 
with an eagerness that drew a smile from Ed- 
ward, led her off to her bedroom, and soon after, 
seated amidst the assembled family, the young 
people merrily recalled the childish days of the 
foroier Christmas. Carry sat scrutinising her 
friend, at first, vrith some little disappointment, 
Beatrice was small for her age, though beautifully 
formed, and she was still very sallow, and plain 
in face. There was really nothing pretty about 
her — her eyes were small and deep-set, her 
mouth large, her nose retrousse, and not arch. 
Her countenance, however, as Caroline watched 
its play, was intelligent and interesting, and 
there was an air of repose, purity, and excessive 
freshness about her whole person, she was 
graceful, and her voice low and swieet. 
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Charlie recognised her the moment he entered 
the room, and at oDce advanced to welcome her. 

* I can scarcely hope you will be glad to renew 
the acquaintance, Miss Dymoke,' he said, ^ after 
the sad trick I played you. I hope you have 
not suffered any ill consequences from your 
living entombment P' 

* No, not even a touch of the rheumatism,* 
replied Beatrice, smiling ; ^ I hope Mademoiselle 
was equally fortunate.' 

* I am afraid not,' said Charlie, dolefully, 
* every time she has had an ache of any sort 
since, she ascribes it to the souterrainJ 

* But she was not reaUy hurt, at least not 
long by it,' said Augusta — *and she is very 
well now, only she is grown literary, and is busy 
writing articles for a French journal.' 

* Articles !' cried Charlie, * what are they 
about ?' 

Carry laughed.. 

* At present she is possessed by a fancy that 
the rhymes we have known since we were 
children, have, or had, a political meaning ; in 
short that they are the " Punch " of Elizabeth's 
days — the poetical Pasquins of Heniy the 
Eighth's reign.' 

' That must be amusing,' said Charlie ; ' what 
does she make of '* Humpty Dumpty P" ' 

* The fall of Wolsey, I believe j but you must 
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see her yourself, and ask for her own interpre- 
tations of them.' 

' Let us invade her sanctuary at once/ said 
Charlie, gaily, * and hear them.- Come, Beatrice, 
you used to like a laugh/ 

A deep colour flushed Beatrice's face for a 
moment ; then she said, hesitatingly : 

* I like laughing very well, but is it quite 
right to laugh ^.t another person's expense ?' 

* A delicate scruple,' said Charlie, * and a 
kind one too. I stand corrected.' 

* Oh ! Beatrice, you may come, indeed,* said 
Caroline ; * it will not be to laugh at Made- 
moiselle, only at her whims. And really her 
interpretations of some of the rhymes are very 
funny and ingenious.' 

Beatrice yielded, and, with Charlie, Edward, 
and Caroline, was soon within the precincts of 
Mademoiselle's private apartment. They found 
the little woman seated at a table covered with 
papers, pens, ink, and sixpenny books of rhymes. 
She received them kindly, greeted Beatrice quite 
affectionately, and invited them to sit down. 

* It is long time since we have met, my dear 
little companion subterranean,' she said, pressing 
her hand. 'Ah! it was to your courage, mon 
enfant, I owe the life. Asseyez-vous, et vous 
aussi. Monsieur MiscA^e/*,' smiling on Charles. 

* You are very busy, Mademoiselle/ said the 
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youth, gravely; 'what studies engross you so 
intently ?' 

' Ah I une chose assez curieuse ! A droll turn 
of wit. I have niade a discoyery, Mademoiselle 
Beatrice — what think you ? It has occurred to 
my mind that there is great meaning in the 
rhymes (as you call them) for the nursery. 
Monsieur Edward, who is great connoisseur in 
Shakspeare, told me that Gammer Gurton's 
rhymes were very old, as old as Henry the 
Eighth's and Queen Elizaheth's times ; so then 
I read them with curiosity, and I made the 
grand discovery. Mes enfants, these are poli- 
tical jeux-d'esprit. Every one remembers how 
tyranniques were the Tudors ; nobody dared say 
a word against them or their favourites, so the 
peuple made, sans doute, these verses, as a sort 
of hidden *' Punch," to ridicule those they did 
not like. Par exemple, here is one — 

" Hey diddle diddle I the cat and tbe fiddle I 
The cow jumped over the moon, 
The little dog laughed to see such sport 
And the dish ran away with the spoon." 

Now, you see, this is evidently a ridicule of 
Queen Elizabeth. Jl est probable that it was 
written by Milord Melville, to whom you may 
remember she exhibited herself, as if by accident, 
dancing to a little fiddle. '' Hey, diddle, did- 
dle I" part of an old tune, perhaps sa majesty 
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danced to it — " the cat and the fiddle ;" he 
might think her majesty a little cat-like ; 
" The cow jumped over the moon,"— ridicule 
of her high sauts. " The little dog laughed to 
see such sport," Melville means himself-— 
'* Little" by modesty, pour s'hvmlier ; ** dog," 
because he was so faithful to his royal mistress ; 
— " And the dish ran away with the spoon." 
Ah — voUa la difficultel que veut dire cette ligm ?' 

And Mademoiselle firowned in desperate me- 
ditation. 

' Nothing but a spoon could have beeii so 
carried off,' said Charlie. * Do you think it 
relates to any thievery on the part of the Scottish 
ambassador?' 

< Oh, no I it would not be possible. But 
tCimporte, I shall find it on reflection. Here is 
one against Mary Queen of Scots — in ridi<?ulQ 
of her faith — 

'* Mistress Marv 
Quite contrary," 

C*est'd'dire, opposed to la reme Elizabeth, and 
coniredre to the religion of the E^ormation— r- 
" How does your garden grow ?" 

Very satirical, that ! 

** With silver bells 
And cockle-shells," 

Ah, yoi^ phfkll see I Belle which the Soman 
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Catholics valued so high; "cockle shells" for 
the pderinages — 
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** And hyacinths all of a row. 

* "Well, Mademoiselle/ said Charlie, gravely, ' I 
wish you speedy release from it.' 

' But you see that I have found the key to 
these things ? Oh, Miss Beatrice, do you think 
I am right ?' 

Beatrice smiled. 

* You are very ingenious. Mademoiselle,' she 
said, ' but I don't think myself those rhymes 
have a double meaning. However, I don't know. 
Your explanations are quite as clear as an old 
geography I used to learn, in which one place 
meant another quite different, if you would only 
put one letter for another. Thai, too, was a 
sort of antiquarian affair.' 

Mademoiselle looked a little disappointed — 
but she consoled herself, mentally, by the 
remembrance that she had always thought 
Beatrice Dymoke very matter-of-fact. Her 
own faith in her discovery was by no means 
shaken. 

^ Beatrice is improved,' said Lucy, when 
Caroline related the conversation to her, ' she 
no longer lets her merry spirit run away with 
her judgment.' 

* As the dish did with the spoon,' added Charlie, 
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laughing, * she is a good, sensible girl, and I like 
her very much/ 

The next day brought Mrs. Melville and her 
daughter. 

This lady was a widow with an only child, 
and being very weak-minded and sentimental, 
she had spoiled her daughter, who at sixteen 
was as singular a little personage as might well 
be seen. Lydia was without doubt pretty, 
though at present rather too thin. She had 
beautiful, light hair, large, soft, and yet bright 
blue eyes, and a perfectly lovely complexion. 
Accustomed from her childhood to hear beauty 
greatly over estimated by her mother, and quite 
aware of her own charms of person, Lydia was 
vain in the extreme, and apt to expect to be, 
with others, as well as her mother, the first 
object of attention and regard. She had been 
suffered to read whatever she pleased, and her 
favourite books were not of a class to improve 
or strengthen her mind. Vanity, jealousy, a 
morbid sensitiveness and sadness, were the pre- 
dominant faults of Lydia's character, but she 
was gentle, affectionate, and kind, and had a nice 
voice — a great recommendation to the favour of 
Caroline Kennedy. Jane Marlowe, who arrived 
(as did also Laura Percy) the following morning, 
had perhaps fewer faults, but was far less at- 
tractive. She was a very devep girl, a tolerable 
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mathematician, a good Latin scholar, had 
studied Greek, and played Handel and Beeth- 
oven; but she was conceited of her talents, 
bold and decided in her opinions, sarcastic and 
cold in manner. Beatrice felt at once con- 
siderable repugnance to Miss Marlowe, nor 
did Laura Percy find much more favour in her 
eyes. 

Laura was, as Edward had said, very dull ; 
she never understood a jest till it had been 
explained to her, and the spirit of it had eva- 
porated. She never originated a remark or 
started a subject of conversation ; nay, seldom 
asked a question, except on the most ordinary 
subjects. Perfectly good-tempered, from tem- 
perament, and from obtuseness rather than 
principle, she was, nevertheless, most uninterest- 
ing to all save the warm-hearted Carry, who self- 
amused, found, like a bee, honey in the merest 
weeds. Her own joyousness was, as it were, 
reflected back upon her, even from the dead 
surface of Laura's mind. 

The first day on which this large pairty of 
young people assembled in the play-room of 
Oheshunt Manor, Beatrice found herself seated 
beside Laura, and tried to get into conversa- 
tion with her. 

* Are you fond <rf work. Miss Percy ? That 
is a very pretty bag you are embroidering.' 
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* I like work pretty well.' 
A dead pause. 

* Better than reading ?' said Beatrice, turning 
oyer the leaves of the illustrated lK>ok Carry 
had lent her. 

* No, not better.' A pause. 

* Do you read much ?' 

' An hour a day always.* 

* Very methodical T laughed Beatrice, * but 
some books tempt you for a longer period, I 
suppose ?' 

* I don't know,' turning her lazy-looking eyes 
round on the animated speaker ; * my time is 
generally divided for me by mamma.' 

' But on holidays ?' 

* Oh, I am always too tired on holidays ; I 
don't know. I don't think there is anything to 
do then. I am sure,' — this was a long harangue 
for Laura, and uttered so affectedly that Beatrice 
began to feel sleepy, — * I am sure I don't want 
to be out of the schoolroom, as Carry does, for 
there is nothing in the world to do, but walk 
about.' 

* Don't you think so I Dear me ; I think the 
day is hardly long enough to do all I wish in it. 
I always so enjoy being able to do whatever I 
like for as long as I please. To get quite ab- 
sorbed over a drawing —watching the effect of 
every touch — or to play in the twilight, or sing 
all to one's self, is so nice.' 
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* But one can't do either all day/ 

' Not all day, oh, no ; but then one has to go 
and see the poor neighbours, and useful things 
to do also, and to enjoy everything,* added 
Beatrice, with a bright smile, ' that takes a little 
time.' 

This last remark being quite beyond Laura's 
understanding, she stared in a duU way at her 
companion, and was silent. 

* Laura Percy ought to have belonged to the 
Merovingian dynasty towards its close,' said 
Jane Marlowe, when, shortly after, the young 
lady left the room, ' she has no more energy 
than a snail.' 

' Hush r said Lucy, playfully. ' No ill words 
of the absent. Laura deserves no blame; she 
did not make herself, Jane, and it is surprising 
how accomplished she is.' 

' I allow it,' said the * blue ' Miss Marlowe. 
' She has the mechanism of many of the arts, 
but the informing soul is wanting. That is the 
cause I never can admire either her music or her 
pamting. The one is pretty, but never touches 
the soul ; the other is mere conventional colour- 
ing. Now it appears to me a course of 
mathematics would have done her more good 
than either; it would have strengthened her 
mind and given her energy.' 

' Sent her ftst asleep, more likely,' said Au- 
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gusta, laughingly. ' We have not all mathema- 
tical brains, Jane.' 

* No,' said Jane, cutting her pencil. 

' Oh dear, /wouldn't have mathematical brains 
for the world,' said Lydia ; * nobody likes clever 
wornen.' 

< That's unlucky,' said Willie, who was draw- 
ing beside Jane. * How much the fact must 'dis- 
tress you, Lydia,' 

* Why ? I am sure / am not clever ; I 
wouldn't be for the world. Mamma would like 
me to have taste and sensibility, she says, but 
not to be a clever woman. Gentlemen detest 
clever women,' 

* When they are fools themselves,* said Willie, 
bluntly, * perhaps they do.' 

* No ; wise men, very clever men do,' ex- 
claimed Lydia ; ' they like beauty and refinement, 
and not cleverness. Ask mamma if they do 
not.' 

* Humbug r said the boy. * If it was so in 
your mamma's days, it is not so now. Young 
men have given up playing with dolls, and like 
companions, don't they, Ned?* 

Edward looked up from his book and nodded 
assent. 

^ For my part, a fool bores me,' continued the 
younger brother. 

* Well said, William ! We will appoint you 
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cbampion of the mental superiority of our sex,* 
said Jane Marlowe. 

* Well, Jane, you are a clever girl, but I wish 
you wouldn't use so many long words. I like 
people to be clever, as mamma is ; to be able to 
do everything, and not talk about it, just as if 
everything was natural, and not got up for the 
occasion.' 

* Eeally, "Willie, you give your opinion very 
freely,' said Lucy. * Jane is very good to excuse 
your rudeness.' 

' Jenny is a jolly good-natured girl,' replied 
the boy, * and is never offended.' 

Just at this moment the room door opened 
abruptly, and Carry and Charlie entered. 

* My little dears,' cried the former, merrily, 
* I have such news to tell you. Papa has decided 
that the ball shall be a fancy one, and that we 
may all choose our characters; and all the 
mammas, papas, and aunts assent thereunto. 
WiU it not be delightful ?' 

A universal exclamation of pleasure fol- 
lowed. 

' And Charlie and I are come to hold a grand 
council on the occasion, and hear everybody's 
choice.' 

And she drew a chair into the midst of the 
group. 

* But we are not all together. Pensy, run 
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and call Laura, and ask Mademoiselle to come 
to thB Wittenagemote/ 

Botli ladies quickly obeyed the summons, and 
Mademoiselle entered with great spirit into the 
affair. 

* Permettez moi,' she said, gravely, * to choose 
for each of you what figures you shall make of 
yourselves.* 

A laughing chorus of consent was instantly 
given. 

* Et, commen9ant par le commencement,' she 
continued, * Miss Lucie should come first. She 
shall be Una in your Spenser's Fairy Queen.' 

* Merci, mademoiselle, but what shall I do for 
a lion r 

* I'll be your lion,' said Edward, * and roar you 
as gently as any sucking dove.' 

* Nonsense, that wouldn't do. If you are 
in earnest, mademoiselle, you must make a 
better choice. I haven't an " angel face," as 
Una had.' 

* Let Lucy be the Bride of Lammermoor,' 
suggested Edward. 

* Oh no !' said Charlie, * she is not a bit like 
her. Let her be Lady Jane C^rey.' 

* C'est bien ! Just so, she shall be, Monsieur 
Charles. The dress is pretty too. She shall be 
Miladi Jeanne ; will you, Lucy ?' 

* Not if I am expected to walk about and talk 
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Greek. Oh no I I should feel so ahsurdlj vain 
to dress up in such horrowed plumes as those. 
Listen, mademoiselle ; I will be a court lady of 
Louis Quatorze's time, and you shall dress me 
from our "Watteau/ 

* That wiU do,' sgid Carry; * she will look 
very elegant, and it is like Lucy to assume no- 
thing. Now, who comes next ?* 

* Mademoiselle Marlowe.' 

* Queen Elizabeth,' cried Edward; * Good 
Queen Bess. You must be Queen Bess, Jane ; 
high ruff and dress with serpents and all.' 

* Very well,'^said Jane ; * if you will be Essex, 
and let us play out the play with a box on the 
ear.' 

* I consent, most' learned sovereign I Our 
parts are fixed. Behold the bluest of queens 
and truest of courtiers !' 

* A present c'est Mademoiselle Lydia. "Who 
would you like to be, ma chere ? will you be a 
middle-aged lady ?' 

* No, mademoiselle, not yet, if you please,' 
said Charlie, laughing ; * something juvenile, if 
you have no objection. Let her be Ophelia. All 
that fair hair of Lydia's will look charming 
dishevelled, and all she says ought to be non- 
sense.' 

* Was not Ophelia somebody who was mad ?* 
asked Lydia. 
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' Yes, one of Shakspeare's women ; a beautiful 
girl who went mad in Hamlet.' 

* But I should not like to pretend to be mad, 
and I should look a figure with my^hair all 
loose/ 

* I can't fancy a mad Ophelia dancing/ said 
Lucy. * It won't do, Lydia. Be something 
else. Why not a shepherdess — Perdita, if you 
like — giving flowers.' 

* Lucy !' half whispered the Shaksperian Ed- 
ward, * how can you propose it ? Lydia a Per- 
dita !' 

' We are not going to act, Edward, and she 

will look very pretty.' 

' Ned,' said Charlie, * you shall be Florizel.' 
' I beg your pardon, I am the Earl of Essex.' 
^ Willie shall then ; he dances nicely, and is 

the heau ideal of a gentle shepherd, with the dash 

of a hidden prince.' 

' Ah ! I much approve,' said Mademoiselle, 

* it will be a pretty picture.' 

* Oh r said Willie, * but I have set my mind 
upon being Eobin Hood.' 

* Capital I' said Lucy ; ' then Lydia will be 
Maid Marian ; a pretty dress, dear Lydia. And 
Laura, what will you be P' 

' A nun,' said Edward. 

' Nonsense — a nun dancing ! It would be 
absurd to have any characters who could not 

L 
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with propriety dance. Now a court lady, Queen 
Elizabeth, aud the Earl of Essex can, so can 
Bobin Hood and Maid Marian.' 

' Lau]:a can sing,' said Augusta. * Why should 
she not be the White Lady of Avenel ? 1*11 be 
Ariel to keep her spiritship in countenance.' 

* Who toas the White Lady of Avenel ?' asked 
Laura. 

* A water-spirit, full of songs and mischief/ 

* Oh I should I be obliged to sing ?' 

' Now and then, Laura ; but I would help 
you a little, and tell you when to do it,' said 
Augusta, kindly, as poor Miss Percy looked 
blankly at her. 

Augusta was very kind to the dull girl. 

* WTio remains to be dressed ?' asked Lucy ; 
' oh. Carry and Beatrice. Carry, what will you be ?' 

' A witch,' replied Caroline, gravely. 
' Absurd ! it would be so ugly I We need 
not redUy " make figures of ourselves." ' 

* ril tell you,* said Charlie ; * Carry shall be 
sweet Anne Page, and I'll be Master Slender.' 

* No,' said Carry, * I won't be any such 
thing — Beatrice would be alone.* 

* You might be Helena and Hermia — you and 
Beatrice, only you are both so little ; and Helena 
ought to be gawky, rather,' said Charles. 

' Let them be Minna and Brenda, and you the 
Pirate,' said Edward. 
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* The same objection. We might harness 
them for tiny ponies. They shall be the babes 
in the wood, and I'll be a redbreast.' 

They all laughed. 

* It is provoking,' said Charlie, gravely, * that 
in all remarkable and recorded instances of female 
friendship, the happy pairs have always been a 
giant and a dwarf, — ^Rosalind and Celia labour 
under the same impediment, the fonner being 
also **more than common tall." Alas I what 
shall we do with poor Beatrice and Carry ?' 

* We can take care of ourselves, thank you,' 
said Carry. * Beatrice shall be FeneUa, in 
Peveril of the Peak, and I will be Titania ; aad 
the nursery imps shall be my elves !' 

* Now, Charlie ! There's no one to dress but 
Charlie,' cried many voices. 

' Stop !' said Charlie, ' I shall be either a 
Loup-garou or Sir John Falstaff; I have not 
quite made up my mind yet. As for Carry being 
Titania, it is quite absurd. Who ever saw such 
a fat fairy ? Imagine the fate of the mushroom 
she sat down on I No, no. Carry ; you shall be 
little Bed Biding Hood, and I'U be the wolf.' 

* Well, I have no objection,' said his sister. 

' Mais, quelle idee !' cried Mademoiselle ; 
' comment danser avec un loup V 

* Oh, yes, I could, mademoiselle; and my hood 
shall be of scarlet cachemire, and my dress very 

L 2 
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pretty ; that wiU do nicely,' said Cany ; * and 
Pensy shall be Titania — ^the children her court ; 
and Charlie (because he does not wear one of his 
own,) shall wear Bottom's ass's head.' 

A joyous assent from all followed. 

' I accept the situation,' said Charlie, gravely. 
* Pensy, my darling, will you promise to love 
your brother when he is thus " translated ?" * 

* It will be jolly — the fairy court !' said Willie, 
rubbing his hands. 

* And I,* said Pensy, * permit Eobin Hood to 
shoot all over my greenwoods.' 

* Most benevolent Titania I But, mademoi- 
selle — under what semblance will you charm the 
crowd ?' 

' Mais — I will be — myself: I am trop vteiUe for 
to be a figure I' 

* No/ said Carry, caressingly, * you mrist be in 
character— every one will be; you shall be 
Madame de Sevign^.' 

Mademoiselle looked pleased and flattered. 

* Bien— if you wish it. Tout est arrange 
done ! and just in good time, for voila la cloche. 

The dinner-bell ringing now, broke up the 
conference, though the mirth to which the fancy- 
ball had given occasion, enlivened also the re- 
past. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

The night of the ball arrived. The avenue to 
the house was hung with coloured lamps ; red, 
orange, blue, and green balls of light glittered 
amidst the dark foliage of the firs, and hung 
from the leafless arms of the mighty oaks. 
The house was a blaze of light. — The taste and 
ingenuity of the young ones had been employed 
in the decoration of the ball-room, which was a 
perfect palace of winter. A first-rate artist, 
assisted by Tristram Kennedy, had painted a 
series of vi^ws on canvas, which, stretched on 
the walls, gave, by their exquisite perspective, 
an idea of the possibility of dancing miles away, 
along noble avenues of holly, oak, and firs. Gar- 
lands of holly and evergreens hung from the 
gallery round the hall ; and the antlers of many 
a stag bore the same sylvan trophies of the 
season. High on the lofby ceiling glittered lights 
of scientific concoction, which, not unaptly, 
imitated the stars of Christmas — a fancy of 
Beatrice's carried out by her friend Charlie. 

The youth had framed another device since 
the sitting in council, for the amusement of the 

l3 
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family ; this was, to^ assume the character of 
Touchstone instead of Bottom, and to stand 
beside the grave butler in order to announce 
the guests by their assumed characters, after 
their real names were given ; * Folly,' he asserted, 
* being the best gentleman usher to the gro- 
tesques likely to appear.' 

The family assembled early, and made vary 
pretty groups whilst waiting for arrivals. Mr. 
and Mr9. Kennedy were dressed as Edward III. 
and Queen Fhilippa; Tristram was the Black 
Prince, in banquet attire ; Miss Dymoke, Mrs. 
Melville, Mrs. Percy, and Mrs. Marlowe were 
Ladies of the Court; Mr. Percy and Mr. 
Marlowe represented du Guesclin and Sir Hugh 
Calveley; the Court, gracefully grouped to- 
gether, were surrounded by Queen Elizabeth 
and the Earl of Essex, Eobin Hood and Maid 
Marian, Little Bed Biding Hood and Eenella, 
Ariel and the White Lady of Avenel ; whilst a 
little apart, by Queen Philippa's side, Titania, 
all blue and silver, stood with her attendant 
elves. 

Touchstcme flitted about on all sides, and 
received several warnings from his £a»ther as to 
discreiaon and caution in his intended purpose. 

* Never fear, sir,' was the constant reply, ' 111 
play the fool judgmatically, Madame de Sevigne 
shall keep me in order,' 
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And now came the roDing of carriage-wheels, 
and a fresh flush of animation on the faces of the 
expectant dancers. 

* Lord and Lady St. Maur, the Master St. 
Maurs/ announced the servant. 

Touchstone advances, waves his bauble grace- 
fully, and begs to correct the statement. 

^ The Last of the Barons and Elizabeth of 
York — and the two little Princes smothered in 
the Tower.' 

Lord St. Maur, a gallant-looking soldier of 
hau^ty presence, laughed good-humouredly. 

* I did not intend to assume so lofty a name, 
my young friend,' he said, * we wear simply the 
dress of the fifteenth century.' 

' " Children and fools speak the truth," says 
the old proverb,' observed Mr. Kennedy, ad- 
vancing to greet his guests, ' the hit was not a 
bad one; you look your characters. I hope 
B/ichard Crook-back is not behind you I' 

* The Misses Forde.' 

* Ignoramus ! what say you I' exclaimed Touch- 
stone — ' The modem Muses in a court dress I' 

The ladies, who wore court dresses of Queen 
Anne's time, and who were highly accomplished, 
looked pleased, smiled, and passed on. 

* Mr. Bacon and Miss Scott.' 
Touchstone paused, then exclaimed—*- 

* Justice Shallow and an Angel,' 
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* Quite a mistake, sir,' said the prim and rather 
ill-tempered lawyer. * I am Judge Powell, and 
this lady a Sylph.' 

* Ten thousand pardons ; the dress deceived 
my weak judgment.* 

* The Mr. Darrells.' 

* The fat boy and a footpad,' cried Touch- 
stone. 

* You shall be put in the stocks, sirrah fool,' 
laughed Walter Darrell, ' for the ** lie direct." 
Bob is "Wilfred and I am Allan-a-Dale.' 

■* I described, then, rather than named you, 
that's all,' replied Touchstone. * You will 
scarcely deny your thieving propensities. You 
are AUan-a-Dale. Look to your pockets, gen- 
tlemen,' waving his bauble. 

And thus every arrival brought a burst of 
merriment till the dancing commenced. 

* Penella, will you dance with a fool ?' said a 
voice close to Beatrice. 

* Yes, Touchstone ; one does not want much 
wisdom in a dancing partner.' 

* Much too long a speech for a dumb girl. 
What a fool I was to believe in a real Fenella I It 
is an impossibility for a girl to hold her tongue.' 

Beatrice tossed her head, shrugged her little 
shoulders, and was silent. They took their 
place in the quadrille. He began his usual 
badinage, but was answered only in dumb show* 
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Disappointed at not getting her to laugh with 
and amuse him, Charlie grew cross. 

* You are very dull, Fenella ; I don't think 
you have wit enough to play your part,' he said, 
angrily. 

His hand held hers as he spoke, from the ne- 
cessity of the dance. She raised his finger to 
her lips and bit it sharply. He cried out, then 
laughed heartily. 

* I remember, I remember ! that is what Pe- 
nella did. Beatrice, what a funny girl you are ; 
nobody but you would have thought of it. I 
wonder if Essex has had his ears boxed yet.' 

* I don't know,' said Beatrice, as the quadrille 
finished. * Fenella could talk on occasion. I 
mean to chatter a little now.' 

We have not time to detail all the frolic, all 
the mirth, and even wit of that childish ball. 
"We will not stop to relate how Jane Marlowe 
* talked Elizabethan,' as Charlie called it ; how 
Edward quoted * Master Shakspearej' and how 
everybody danced. Nothing marred the good 
meeting till supper-time ; save that Maid Marian 
looked cross because she had not as many part- 
ners as Beatrice, and that Laura, as the AVliite 
Lady of Avenel, would (every time Ariel bade 
her sing) warble a scrap of * Di Tanti Palpiti,* 
in spite of the sister spirit's remonstrance as to 
its inapplicability. 
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Supper was a grand aflfair ; there was actually 
a boar's head, and an enormous venison pasty 
made in the shape of a car, and harnessed to two 
roasted bares by reins of sausages. In the middle 
of the table stood a castle-keep, ramparts and 
all. The court-yard was full of sugar knights 
careering in true chivalrous style ; the building 
itself a store^house of kisses, crackers, and 
bonbons. The style of Edward the Third's time 
was well kept up. A Friar Tuck had joined 
Sobin Hood in the course of the evening, and 
now helped him to do justice to the venison 
pasty ; whilst Touchstone here, there, and every- 
where, convulsed the little supper-eaters with 
laughter. 

After supper, dancing re-commenced, and a 
long ' cross hands and down the middle ' country- 
dance was undertaken. 

F^iella was again Touchstone's partner ; and 
as there is no knowing what such eccentric 
characters wUl do, the guests were not surprised 
when they danced each ' down the middle' 
longer and longer, till they fairly danced up the 
great staircase and all along and round the 
gallery, heedless of brushing behind the servants 
who were permitted to behold the ball from 
thence. 

There were marble statues in the gaUery 
holding wax candles in their hands ; and coloured 
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lamps were hung in wreaths all along the walls, 
BO that it was a hlaze of light. Prettiest, neatest, 
and most modest-looking of the female servants, 
Mary Grey, had sat there nearly all the evening 
gazing with delighted admiration on her friend 
* Miss Beatrice,' and with great glee witnessed 
these escapades of her and Master Charlie, 
At last, on gaining the top of the staircase for 
the second time, FeneDa (wild as her prototype) 
pulled her hands from her partner' s^ and with 
the merriest of hounds danced all alone round 
the gallery, chased by Touchstone, after his 
clownish fashion, t. e., with sundry somersaults 
and antics between each galoppe. All of a 
sudden, a loud shriek burst from the laughing 
maids. There was a cry of — ^ Miss Beatrice ! 
Miss Beatrice !' and Mary Grey, rushing fran- 
tically after her, caught her in her arms and 
pulled her down wi*h herself on the floor. They 
were both in flames ! The giddy girl's floating 
drapery had caught at one of the statue-held 
candles I Desperately, recklessly, Mary tore the 
burning muslin away, bending over the flames 
till her own dress caught fire. Charlie, hasten- 
ing to the spot, caught up a heavy rug and threw 
it on the prostrate girls. It put out the fire. 
A crowd surrounded them, as Mr. Kennedy, 
who had hurried to the spot with his wife and 
the teiTified Aunt Helen, raised both and sought 
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to discover the extent of the injuries they had 
received. 

Beatrice's arm was a little burned, and her 
long hair had suffered; otherwise, she had» 
providentially, escaped. But poor Mary Grey 
was very much hurt. Her face, hands, arms and 
side were all injured, and in great agony she was 
conveyed to her bed. Happily the family 
apothecary and a physician had attended the 
ball, and were now at hand to render all needful 
assistance. 

The party dispersed shortly afterwards, and 
the young guests at Gheshunt sought their 
pillows, with much more subdued spirits than 
usual. The accident had marred the mirth of 
the good meeting, and given rise to very serious 
and solemn thoughts. 

Mrs. Kennedy and Miss Dymoke remained 
till daybreak with the 8uff(v*ers ; for though 
Beatrice's arm was only slightly hurt, it gave her 
great pain, and the alarm and agitation of her 
spirits rendered her very feverish. The next 
morning found her better, and very penitent for 
her wild mirth, which had wrought such mischief, 
and for which Aunt Helen seriously reproved 
her. 

• You must never suffer your spirits to carry 
you away, as they did last night, Beatrice. I was 
astonished to find you where you were, and to 
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hear that the accident had happened by yonr 
wild romping with young Kennedy. Most un- 
ladylike, I must say ! But this accident will, 
I trust, be a warning to you, to be more posee 
and quiet for the future.' 

^ It is a warning gained at a fearful expense 
for poor Mary Grey,' replied the niece, sadly ; 
* Aunt Helen, I have been very silly and wrong, 
and I am very sorry I Will you forgive me ?' 

Miss Dymoke pardoned her, but still looked 
vexed ; and Beatrice feared her giddiness would 
be more painfully remembered by Aunt Helen 
than if she had been guilty of a very serious 
fault. 
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CHAPTER XXI, 

The poor little nursery-maid was seriously 
burned. At first the doctor feared she would 
not recover, and the merry young party at 
Cheshunt were hushed and solemnised by the 
near presence of death. * The skeleton at their 
feast of life,' as Jane Marlowe observed. 

Willie inquired what she meant, and why she 
thought poor Mary like a skeleton, and was 
informed by the * blue ' young lady, that it was 
the custom of the ancient Egyptians to place a 
skeleton at the table when they had a feast, to 
remind the revellers that they were mortal. 

' How very horrible !' said the boy, * I should 
have been sorry to dine with them.' 

^ I should have been frightened to death,' said 
Lydia. 

' And so have proved your mortality eflTec- 
tually,' observed Edward. 

^ How solemn it must have made all the 
guests r said Pensy, rather awe-struck. 

* Not at all, little woman !' replied her brother, 
* they soon got used to it, (I think it was 
covered with a veil too, Jane, wasn't it?) and 
were just as jolly as if it had not been there !' 
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* Where is Beatrice ?* asked Lucy. 

^ In Mary Grey's room. Little Bee is a kind 
little animal, and wUl read to her and nurse her 
now she is better herself.' 

' "Well it was Aer fault that the poor girl was 
burned/ said Lydia. ' She ought not to have 
flown about so wildly.' 

*,For my part,' observed Laura, * I can't 
think why she did so.' 

' Perhaps, because she felt merry,' suggested 
Edward, gravely. 

* Do you think so ? Well, perhaps I I am 
never so merry myself, therefore I don't know.' 

^ Miss Dymoke has spoken to mamma about 
Mary ; she means to take her home to live with 
Beatrice as her maid, and to give her very good 
wages,' said Lucy* ' I am so glad I I hope the 
poor girl will recover and be able to go with 
them. It will be a nice place for her ; close to 
her own home.' 

* I hope she will !' said Willie, heartily, * for 
I like her very much. I was in a passion one 
day with her and gave her a shove, and she feU 
down, but she never told the nurse a word about 
it ; only talked quietly to me afterwards. I was 
a little boy, then,' continued WiUie, loftily. 

* She is a good, gentle girl, the little ones will 
be sorry when she goes,' said Augusta. 

' Ah I perhaps she will not live I' cried Lucy, 
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sadly ; and at those words the gloom again spread 
over the young party. 

Beatrice sat in the flickering firelight by 
Mary's bedside. The nurse dozed by the fire ,- 
there was no sound save the faint sigh of the 
wind, or the occasional dropping of a coal from 
the grate. The invalid broke the silence by a 
faint whisper. 

* Is that yow, Miss Beatrice ?' 

* Yes, Mary.' 

' How good of you to sit by me ! I am so glad 
you are not hurt.' 

* Ah Mary I you saved my life, and are suffering 
for me.' 

' I am so glad, miss, so glad I I may teU you 
now, and you won't forget it please. Miss 
Beatrice, when I am dead — that I love you 
very much indeed ; better almost than mother 
or my brothers and sisters !' 

* Oh but you won't die, Mary I We hope Q-od 
will spare you to us, and let you go back with us 
to Boarhunt.' 

' That would be nice ! but please, Miss Beatrice^ 
don't tell me of it now. K I should die it would 
seem harder.' 

There was a pause. 

' Are you at all afraid to die, Mary ?' asked 
Beatrice, timidly. 

* No, miss ; I don't think I am. My father is 
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in heaven ; I think pur Lord will let him meet 
me and cheer me when I go. Not but what I 
should like to live a little longer ; Miss Beatrice,' 
very earnestly, * will you say a prayer, please ?' 

Beatrice kneeled down immediately, and 
prayed earnestly that it would please God to let 
Mary live. As her low beseechins: tones ceased, 
the poor invalid whispered- 

' But say His will be done, miss ; I am afraid 
to ask to have my own. Father used to say it 
might be asking evil, and tempting providence.' 

Beatrice obeyed, adding, even still more 
solemnly, the Lord's Prayer, and ere she had 
said * Amen,' Mary Grrey slept for the first 
time since the dreadful pain of her burns had 
begun. 

Miss Dymoke made no objection to Beatrice's 
giving some hours every day to the care of the 
nursery-maid, whom she visited herself daily ; 
and these periods were fraught with good to both. 
In that chamber, and under these touching 
circumstances, * the rich and the poor met to- 
gether ' as on equal ground, and these two (stand- 
ing as it were on the confines of youth) helped 
each other, by many a word and many a prayer, 
on the road to a better and a happier world. 
Such communionship did not lessen the respect 
of the inferior, or make the young lady forget 
the station in which God had placed her, for it 
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was His law they both obeyed in keeping the 
rules of their respective ranks. 

At last the doctor pronounced poor Mary out 
of danger, and she began to recover ; but her 
face was sadly scarred, and could be called pretty 
no longer. The girl was sorry for it, (more 
sorry than she cared to own,) but a little tim^ 
and a little reflection, reconciled her to the loss 
of lier beauty ; and she began to think of it only 
as a happy proof of her love for her dear young 
lady. 

* She can never look at uie, now, without 
thinking of what I did for her,' she thought ; ' I 
must not tell her, as often as a young lady might, 
how much I love her ; biit my face will teU her 
every moment she sees it.' 

A few days after, the young visitors at 
Gheshunt returned to their own homes ; and the 
family resumed its ordinary routine of daily life. 
Beatrice enjoyed having her dear old fnends more 
to herself; she loved them all, and gained good 
from each of them; now talking gravely with 
Lucy on higher subjects than any one had ever 
discussed with her before, save Miss Leslie ; 
now laughing with Carry or chatting gaily with 
Charlie, or comparing opinions on books and 
music with the brilliant Augusta or the Shak- 
spearian Edward. 

' I hope it will not be so long a time again 
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before we meet, dearest Beatrice,' said Cairy, as 
they sat rather moumfolljr over the fire, the 
night before her departure. ' May you write to 
me sometimes P' 

* I don't know ; I have heard Aunt Helen say 
she dislikes ** young lady " correspondences/ she 
replied, smiling, * and I suppose ours would 
come under that denomination, but I will ask 
her.' 

Carry shrugged her shoulders. 

* Strict discipline !' she said. 

* Very proper, / think,' observed Edward. ' It 
is astonishing what trash girls write ! I have 
seen letters to Carry that are silly enough 
to appear like parodies or burlesques.' 

* And pray what sort of letters do boys 
write ?' asked his sister, indignantly. 

^ Stupid ones enough, I dare say, but short at 
least. Catch a boy crossing a letter, all about 
nothing.' 

' But it is a great talent to be able to write 
an interesting letter about nothing, Teddy. 
That was Madame de Sevigne's great accom- 
plishment.' 

* Ay ; but as young ladies are not often as 
clever as Madame de Sevign^, they had better 
not try to imitate her ; but write short sensible 
letters, to the purpose, such as English girls 
ought to write.' 
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' Beatrice,' said Lucy, * do you know Lady 
Jane Grey's last letter to her sister Catherine, 
written before her execution ?' 

* No, Lucy.' 

' I will find it for you to read. It quite 
comes up to all one can conceive of a perfect 
letter. Tender without epithets or professions 
— wise beyond belief for one so young — ^brief, yet 
full of meaning and of thought. It is in the 

* 'Correspondence of Celebrated Persons." I will 
show it to you by-and-by.' 

* Thank you, Lucy. I will ask Aunt Helen 
to give me the book, and when I read it, I shall 
always think of you.' 

The next day the guests from Boarhunt de- 
parted ; with tears on the part of Beatrice and 
her Httle attendant, and many entreaties for 
another and speedy visit from Mr. and Mrs. 
Kennedy. Charlie and Edward rode beside the 
carriage to the Lodge-gates. 

* Good-bye, Beatrice,' said the former, when 
they parted. ' I am to sail for the East Indies 
in a few weeks' time. If I see your father and 
mother I will give your love to them.' 

* Tell them to come home,' replied Beatrice, 

* we want them sadly. Good-bye.' 

And the carriage rolled on ; soon leaving the 
pleasant Chase in the distance. 
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CHAPTEE XXIT. 

It was with very happy feelings that Mary Grey 
found herself installed as the personal attendant 
of Beatrice Dymoke. The manor of Boarhunt 
was not to be compared in grandeur and beauty 
with that of Cheshunt, but it was the fairy land 
of Mary's childish fancy, and she felt much 
more at home there, because surrounded by her 
old kindred and neighbours. The morning after 
their return home, Miss Beatrice sent her to see 
her mother. Mrs. Grey had prospered in the 
world since Mary left her ; she had been as- 
sisted by the young girl herself, and her other 
chUdren were beginning to grow up out of the 
\vay, as she phrased it. With better means 
came better feelings. No longer irritated and 
perplexed by the difficulty of providing for her 
fatherless children, she had resumed her old 
character, and Mary was received with cheerful 
smiles and motherly kindness. 

* Bless me, Mary, what a tall girl you be 
grown!' said widow Grey, 'you've quite out- 
topped Miss Beatrice. "Well, I am glad you are 
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come to live near us again. It will be more 
homelike for ye.' 

Mary agreed to the truth of this opinion, and 
then produced some trifling presents sent by her 
former * young ladies' to her mother and the 
children. They gave great satisfEu^tion. It is 
astonishing how a small gift pleases. All like 
to find that others think of, and care for them ; 
and the poor, especially, feel gratified at receiving 
small luxuries or pretty things, apart from the 
mere gifts of charity. 

Carry and Pensy might have sent more 
useful articles, perhaps, than the trifles Mary 
displayed, but nothing that would have given 
more pleasure. The doll so elegantly dressed 
for the little sister ; the box of bricks for the 
boy; the pretty story books; the beautiful 
papier-mach^ tea-tray and tea-caddy for* the 
mother, which would, without doubt, become 
heirlooms, and convey and confirm a tradition of 
the Kennedys' kindness to several generations. 

From her mother's home, Mary hastened to 
Mrs. Knight. She had carefully saved her last 
quarter at the Chase, in order to bring Jemmy 
that which he best liked — a book — and she was 
to have the pleasure of giving it herself. 

The widow and her poor son were " delighted 
to see Mary again. They had missed many a 
little act of kindness since she went away.. 
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Jemmy was still a prisoner on his couch, but 
not an idle one. His thin fingers wove baskets 
with wonderful skill, and very pretty specimens 
of his trade hung round the little room. Mary 
admired them warmly. 

* Who taught you to make such pretty things 
in straw, Jemmy P' she asked. 

' Miss Beatrice and Miss Leslie had me taught, 
Mary. They paid a Frenchman who came down 
to the sea-side during the season, to show me 
how to do it ; and now I send a great many 
down to the basket-shop to be sold, and the 
visitors like to buy them. It is such a comfort 
to mother, Mary, for I can keep myself now.' 

' I am very glad,' said Mary. * Do you like 
to read as much as ever, Jemmy p' 

* Oh yes 1 when my day's work is done.' 

* Then I have brought you a book you may 
perhaps like.' 

And Mary displayed her present. 

Jemmy was delighted, and he admired the en- 
gravings, and thanked her so many times for his 
gift, that she felt quite elated at giving so much 
pleasure. 

Miss Leslie returned soon after her pupil's 
arrival at home; and now the usually quiet 
tou>r of Beatrice's ordinary life was resumed. 
Very still seemed the M manor compared with 
Cheshunt, and very often a sigb irm breathed 
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by the young girl for the merry voices and 
smiling faces of the young Kennedys. Miss 
Dymoke did not approve of young ladies writ- 
ing many letters, consequently no correspond- 
ence was kept up between the younger branches 
of the families; but Beatrice's thoughts were 
much with Lucy and her sisters. Many girls, 
condemned to so dull a home, would have be- 
come dispirited and discontented; a Lydia 
Melville might have grown sentimental and 
romantic, and wandered about the woods in 
melancholy reverie ; a Laura Percy dull and dis- 
contented; but Beatrice had been too well 
trained by her excellent Miss Leslie for either 
the one or the other, and possessed moreover, 
naturally, the great and precious gift of a cheer- 
ful temper. 

She soon fbund so much to do that she had 
no time for regrets or backward looks. What- 
soever Beatrice's hand found to do, she did 
it ' with her might.' Always merry and busy, 
she gave life to the dull old house, and acted 
like a sunbeam on the gloomy and morbid mind 
of Aunt Helen, who actually put faith in her 
honest, joyous niece's love, and was never now 
jealous of the judicious and unselfish Miss 
Leslie. 

Indeed Beatrice gave her no cause. She 
used the quick insight into character she pos- 
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sessed for noble, and amiable purposes. She 
never talked of the weakness or the faults of 
others, but always strove to improve them, or to 
turn them to good by her skilfuUy-used and im- 
perceptible influence. No one would have 
thought that the real cause of Miss Dymoke's 
improved temper and greater amiability of man- 
ner was to be traced to Beatrice — to her warm- 
heartedness, before which coldness and pride had 
thawed, and to her tact in never rousing an ill 
feeling. Her young companions at Cheshunt had 
found Beatrice delightfully amusing and always 
kind. Boys and girls alike loved her ; but never 
had she bestowed on them the pains she 
gave to the task of entertaining and making 
' Aunt Helen ' happy. And the care and pains 
returned in a fourfold blessing on herself, in the 
consciousness of striving after good, the love of 
all around her, the brightness and comfort of 
her home. 

It was a glorious June day, the soft warmth 
of noon hung over the thick masses of fresh 
green leaves which clothed the old oaks and the 
magnificent chestnut trees of Boarhunt manor. 
A delicious fragrance floated in through the 
open windows of the schoolroom from the beds 
of roses beneath them. Sweet strains of aerial 
music came from the woods, and the rich rosy 
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sky ; everything was full of joy, and light, and 
glory. 

Beatrice leaned her head on her hand, and sat 
dreamily over her open book ; a feeling of great 
happiness was in her heart ; she was in a reverie 
of pleasurable emotion. 

' Are you sleeping, Beatrice?' asked Miss 
Leslie, laughing. * Your eyes have rested on 
the same page for the last quarter of an hour.' 

' No, Miss Leslie, not sleeping, but so happy 
I cannot give my attention to anything. I feel 
as if some great joy were in store for me. Dear 
Miss Leslie, this book is too dull for to-day.' 

' Well, shut it then, and come and read to me 
instead, if you are not too lazy.' 

' What shall I read ?' 

* Anything you please ; I leave you a free 
choice.' 

' As You Like It,' exclaimed Beatrice, spring" 
ing up with animation ; Mt is the very sunshine 
for the forest of Ardennes ; not the whole play 
but the forest scenes.' 

And Beatrice (a young woman in mind, 
though only sixteen) seated herself near her 
governess, and began reading with taste, and 
some power the lovely " bits " in that summer- 
day play. A sound of wheels rolling up the 
coachroad, made her pause. 
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* Somebody ia coming to luncheon,' she said, 
carelessly, then resumed her book. 

Five minutes afterwards the door opened, and 
Aunt Helen, very pale and a little trembling, 
stood before them. 

' Beatrice,* she said, abruptly, * come with 
me, if you please ; some friends of mine wish to 
see you.' 

With a little inward muttered murmur at 
being interrupted, Beatrice obeyed ; she could 
not help wondering why, as they walked down 
the corridor, Aunt Helen grasped her hand so 
tightly in her own, leading her along, instead of 
letting her follow. The drawing-room door 
opened ; the young girl, with a sudden cry, 
sprang forward. 

' Mamma, mamma !' 

And she was clasped in a moment to the 
heart of her mother. 

It was, indeed, Mrs. Dymoke that awaited 
her coming. Her father next pressed her to his 
heart ; and outside the library-window, basking 
in the sunshine, sat the ' Ayah ' who had 
nursed her infancy^ and the gentle * Peon ' who 
had carried her so often in his arms. The 
sudden joy was almost too much for Bea- 
trice. 

* We did not think you would recognise us, 
Beatrice,' said her father, after their first greets 
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ings were over. * Tour memory must be a very 
good one; 

* As if I could forget mamma !* replied his 
daughter, reproachfully ; * and you, papa, are so 
like dear Aunt Helen, that I have had your face 
constantly before me all these years. But why 
did you not let us know you were coming ? or 
did Aunt Helen know it, and not tell me ?' 

* No, my darling,' said her mother, * we left 
India, very unexpectedly and hurriedly, on 
account of my health ; and it seemed of no use 
to write by the same mail which would bring 
ourselves.* 

' Have you been ill, mamma ?* asked Beatrice, 
very anxiously. 

* Yes, very ill ; but the voyage has done me a 
great deal of good, and I shall soon get quite 
well in England.' 

* You must help to nurse your mother, Bea- 
trice,* said Colonel Dymoke. * How ^sh and 
healthy she looks herself, Helen! You have 
reared our delicate plant into a strong youog 
tree.' 

' Have you quite forgotten your Hindoostanee, 
Beatrice, or have you enough to speak to poor 
" Ayah " who is watching you so wistfully 
yonder ?' asked her mother. 

* 'No, mamma, I think I can speak a little to 
her.' 
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And Beatrice ran to the window to greet her 
old oriental attendants, whose dark eyes softened 
with tenderness as their former nurseling spoke 
to them. 

Miss Leslie was introduced to her pupil's 
parents at luncheon, and received Colonel Dy- 
moke's thanks for the care she had given to his 
daughter. Then Mrs. Dymoke withdrew to her 
own room to lie down and rest, accompanied by 
Beatrice, who insisted on watching beside her. 
The young girl could not bear to be a moment 
away from her recovered blessing. The gover- 
ness reburned to her own apartment, and after 
thinking for a time, and opening and closing 
several books, unlocked her diary and wrote : 
' June 20th. A new era has opened in the life 
of my charge. She is restored to the care of her 
natural guardians, and very delightful people 
they appear to be. Colonel Dymoke is just 
what T imagined Miss Dymoke's brother would 
be — ^a gentleman in the fullest sense of the 
word. Mrs. Dymoke is very lovely still ; a 
small, delicate, elegant person, and yet, as I 
conversed with her just now, I saw distinctly 
how mercifully and wisely Providence has 
ordered the great trial of Beatrice's childhood. 
She would not have been the lively, energetic, 
charming girl she is, had she been reared in the 
East (or anywhere else) under the softening 
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influences of one so gentle, languid, and indolent 
as her mother. Doubtless, all things are 
ordered for the best ! This lovely, but weak 
little creature, will have a strong stay in the 
energy and love of her daughter ; and both will 
be the happier for the exercise which Miss Dy- 
moke has given to the forbearance, and self- 
denial of her niece. I pity the poor aunt, for 
she will feel sadly the natural and holy pre- 
ference, she can only regard as just.' 

It was indeed a sore trial for poor Aunt Helen. 
Beatrice forgot everything but her mother, for 
several days, and Miss Dymoke sank during 
that time into a secondary personage. But a 
hint from Miss Leslie, and her own quick per- 
ception and kind feeling, restored at the end of 
that brief period the equilibrium. Beatrice 
strove to f&ncy she had two mothers, and to 
love and serve both. And in a little while 
she felt, (though she would not have acknow- 
ledged the fact even to herself,) that if her 
mother had the larger share of her love, Aunt 
Helen would retain the greater share of her 
esteem. Very tender, very gentle and caress- 
ing, few people could know Mrs. Dymoke with- 
out loving her ; but none could know her inti- 
mately, and not think her rather silly. 

This world, in its idlest sense, t. e., its balls, 
Concerts, dress, gossip, and luxury, were all she 
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cared for, after her husband and child. A 
beauty herself, and accustomed to overestimate 
the goodly gift, she was secretly vexed at the 
plainness of her daughter, and teazed Beatrice 
a little by continually suggesting different modes 
of dress, or urging the use of the more artificial 
accessories of the toilette. 

' How old is Beatrice ?' she asked one day, 
languidly — * Sixteen ? How time does fly past ! 
Why, Helen, she is old enough to be introduced. 
Many girls are married at her age.' 

' Xes, in India, perhaps,' replied Aunt Helen, 
drily ; * but in England young ladies of Beatrice's 
years are generally in the schooboom.' 

* In the school-room ? dear me ! I should 
think she must know as much now as she ever 
will.' 

* Oh dear, mamma !' cried Beatrice, colouring ; 
' you will be so disappointed in me, if you think 
that ; I know so very little.* 

* Tour mamma is fancying herself in India,' 
said her father, gently, * where life, like vegeta- 
tion, is forced on by climate. But we linger 
longer in our youth under a paler sun ; we do 
not grow old so soon. We must keep our Bea- 
trice for another year out of the glare of the 
everyday world.' 

* Thank you, papa,' she cried, joyfully, 

* Thank you,' re-echoed her mother, a little 
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pettishly. * Do jou want to be always in lead- 
ing-strings, Beatrice ?' 

* No, mamma ; but I shall be glad not to 
begin young-ladyism just yet. Besides, it will 
be siuih a sorrow to part from dear Miss Leslie.' 

And she raised her humid eyes and turned 
them tenderly on her governess. 

* Oh there will, I hope, be no such sorrow,' 
said the mother, kindly. ' I hope Miss Leslie 
will be induced to accompany you home, and 
live with us always.' 

* Accompany her home!' Beatrice started, 
and glanced half fearfully at Aunt Helen. Miss 
Dymoke's face was very pale, and her lip trem- 
bled a little as she answered that startled look. 

' Yes, Beatrice, we are to part. My brother 
prefers (very naturally) a home of his own to 
the one his sister offers him, and his child must, 
of course, dwell with her parents.' 

Beatrice's heart sank as she remarked the 
agony in every feature of her aunt's face as she 
spoke. She knew Aunt Helen so well, she could 
so well understand her sufferings at that moment, 
and with an impulse she could not resist, she 
sprang from her seat, threw herself on her knees 
by Miss Dymoke, pressed her in her arms, and 
burst into tears. 

* Aunt Helen ! Aunt Helen I dear Aunt Helen !* 
Moved beyond all power of control, the un- 
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demonstrative woman shed tears also, above that 
bright young head* It was some moments be- 
fore she recovered her calmness, and remembered 
the presence of others. 

' Tlianks for your love, my Beatrice,' she 
whispered ; then summoning all her resolution, 
she added aloud, ' Be composed, dear child ; we 
shall constantly meet. It is not a very wide se- 
paration, and you will have your dear father and 
mother to make you happy — far happier than 
you could be with me.' 

* And you. Aunt Helen, will you live all alone ?' 

* Only part of the year,' interposed Colonel 
Dymoke. * We shall insist on a six months' 
visit from your aunt, Beatrice, at least.' 

* You are very kind, John,' said Miss Dymoke. 
* Yes, we shall be a great deal together, my 
dear child ; and — unless she should now prefer 
your mother's kind invitation — Miss Leslie has 
promised to spend the remainder of her un- 
married life with me.' 

Beatrice looked puzzled. 

* You vnll not part from both friends at once,' 
replied her father, in answer to her look ; ' Miss 
Leslie will remain with you till your eduoation 
is finished, and can then, if she pleases, return 
to your kind aunt.' 

* If I could induce you to remain with me till 
that time arrives,' said Aunt Helen. 
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^ Oh do, papa ! Dear mamma, please ask him 
to remain. It would be so pleasant, so nice to 
live with everybody 1 love. I cannot bear Aunt 
Helen to be left all alone.' 

Colonel Dymoke smiled, though his eyes 
glistened, 

* Well, if your mother and Aunt Helen wish 
it, and our dark-visaged domestics will not be in 
the way • . . •' 

* Command my house as your own, dear 
John,' cried Miss Dymoke, * and remain for ever, 
ifyouwiU.* 

Her brother rose and kissed her affectionately. 

' It shall be as you like, then, my sister. "We 
owe you much gratitude for all your care of this 
precious one,' laying his hand on his daughter's 
head, ' who is, I perceive, as a daughter to you.' 

' Then you will stay, papa ?' 

* It so appears,' he replied, laughing. 
Beatrice, in great delight, kissed everybody, 

laughing and crying at the same time ; and thus 
the affair was settled. 

Another year of calm study and earnest pre- 
paration at Boarhunt for the world she was 
hereafter to mix in, was to complete the child- 
hood of Beatrice ; Dymoke ; and thus let us 
leave her. It is well to drop the curtain whilst 
sunshine is on the landscape, for who can tell 
how soon a cloud may overshadow and mar its 
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beauty? And we would fain have our reader's 
last thought of Beatrice asROciated with the 
calmness and the brightnees of her happy child- 
hood and dawning youth. 
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trated, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Barnard's (G.) Handbook of Foliage and Foreground 

Plants, Illustrated, fcp. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Beattie and Collins' Poetical Works, with Memoirs 

by T. Miller, with Engravings, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 



Birds, Bees, and Blossoms: a collection of Simple 

Poems, by Thomas Miller, Illustrated by Birket Foster, cloth) 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Blind (The) Fisherman and his Three Sons, trans- 
lated from the German, by Madame de Ghatelain. Coloured 
pictures, 4to boards, 2s. 6d. 

Bonales (L. H. de) Travels in Batavia, 2 vols., post 

8to cloth, 38. 

Book (The) of British Poesy, ancient and modern, 

being Select Extracts from onr best Poets, with an Essay on 
British Poetry, by the Bey. George Gilfillan, A. M., Frontispiece, 
square boaids, 3s. 6d. 

Book of Trades; or, Circle of the Useful Arts, illuft^ 

trated by Engravings on steel, and nupierous Woodcuts, twelfth 
edition, 16mo cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Boy's (The) Own Book: a Complete Encyclopaedia 

of all the Diversions — Athletic Scientific, and Recreative — 
of Boyhood and Youth. New and greatly enlarged edition, 
with numerous additional Illustrations, cloth 8s. 6d. 

Boy's (The Little) Own Book: a Selection from 

the " Boy's Own Book." Containing the Games and Sports 
suited for Little Boys. Square cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, new edition, with above 

One Hundred beautiful Illustrations after Harvey, Martin, and 
Corbould. and Life of the Author by the Kev. T. Scott, crown 
8vo cloth, 5s. 

Charlotte Elizabeth's Dangers and Duties; or, Disre- 
gard for Truth. ISmo cloth. Is. 6d. 

Chesterfield's, (Lord) Advice to his Son, on Men and 

Manners, to which is added, Selections from Colton's " La- 
con ; or. Many Things in Few Words." 32mo cloth, gilt edges, 
Is. 6d. 



Child's (The) Own Book. Illustrated with nearly 

300 Engravings on Wood. The Seventh Edition^ greatly 
improved. 16mo cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Child's (The) Botany, containing pleasing and instruc- 
tive Information, in an easy style, square half-boand, 28. 

Christmas comes but once a Year; showing what 

Mr. Brown Did, Thought, and Intended to Do, during that 
Festive Season. 47 Illustrations. Square, cloth, 28. 

Cobbin's (Rev. Ingram) School Hand-Book to the 

Holy Bible. With Illustrations. I8mo cloth, 2s. 

Colton's (Rev. C. C.) Lacon, or many Things in Few 

Words, New edition, crown Svo, 6s. 

Course (A) of Lessons, together with the Tunes to 

which they are usually sung in^ Infant Schools, fcp. 8vo boards, 
Is. 6d, 

Crabb's Dictionary of General Knowledge; an Ex- 
planation of the Words and Things connected with all the Arts 
and Sciences. Illustrated with nearly 700 Wood Engravings. 
Fifth Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo doth, 9s. 

Cream (The) of Scientific Knowledge: a Note-Book 

of General Information, so brief and pithy, yet clear and 
easy, that an hours perusal may supply a Stock of Useful 
Intelligence on almost every Subject. A New Edition. By 
The Rev. 6. N. Wright lUastrated by Diagrams, &c. 18mo 
cloth, 3s. 

Cyclopaedia of Religious Anecdotes: a vast Collection 

of Facts, Narratives, and Examples, with Essay by the Rev. 
George Cheever, D.D., and a complete Series of Scripture Texts, 
crown Svo cloth, 3s. 6d. 



Cjclopsedia of Religious Denominations, containing 

AutheDtio Acconnts of the different Creeds and Systems pre^ 
Tailing thronghoat the World, written by Members of the res- 
pectire bodies, new and rerised Edition, crown 8to cloth, 3s, 6d. 

Cyclopaedia of Popular Religious Biography: a series 

of Memoirs of the most Eminent Beligions Characters of Modem 
Times, by the Bev. Dr. Jamieson, crown Syo cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cyclopaedia of Literary and Scientific Anecdotes, 

edited by William Keddie, Esq., Secretary to the Glasgow Philo- 
sophical Society crown 8vo cloth, 3s, 6d. 

Duncan's Travels in Western Africa and Visit to the 

King of Dahomey, &c., 2 vols, post 8vo cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Dupuis's (H. L.) Holy Places, a Narrative of a 

Residence of Two Years in Jerusalem and Palestine, 2 toIs, in 
1, post Syo cloth. 

Edgar's (John G.) Boyhood of Great Men, fcp. 8vo 

cloth, 3s. 6d. 

■ Footprints of Famous Men, 

fcp. 8to. cloth, 38. 6d. 

— History for Boys, fcap. 8vo, 



doth, is. 

Heroes of England, fcp. 8vo, 



cloth, 68. 

Boy Princes, fcp. Svo cloth, 5s. 



Ede's Practical Facts in Chemistry, exemplifying 
the Bndiments, &&, with a Chapter on Agricultural Analysis, 
Illustrated, ISmo cloth, 2s. 

Edgeworth*s (Maria) Novels and Tales. New Edi- 
tion. 10 Yols., fcp. 8yo, cloth, £1 1 5s. 

Popular Tales. New Edition, fcp. Svo 



4oth, 3s. 6d. 



Edgeworth's (Maria) Early Lessons. New Edition, 

fcp. 8to cloth, 3s. 6d. 

—_ Rosamond. New Edition, 18mo cloth, 

gilt, 2s. 6d. 

- Frank. New Edition, 18mo cloth, gilt, 



2s. 6d. 



Harry and Lucy. New Edition, 18mo 

cloth, gilt, 28. 6d, 

Early Lessons ; containing Little Dog 



Trusty, the Cherry Orchard, Frank, the Orange Man, Kosamond, 
and Harry and Lucy, 2 vols. 18mo cloth, gilt, 5s. 

Early Lessons, Vols. III. and IV. ; 



containing Continuation of Frank, Rosamond, and Harry and 
Lucy, 18mo cloth, gilt, 5b. 

Elizabeth ; ou, Les Exiles de Sib^rie ; suivi de la Prise 
de Jericho, par Madame Cottin, revu de Guilhahaud Leclerc. 
32 mo cloth, Is. 6d. 

Emblems, Divine and Moral ; by Francis Quarles, 

With a sketch of the Life and Times of the Author. Illustrated, 
crown 16mo, antique cloth, red edges, 4s. 

English (The) Gentlewoman ; or, A Practical Manual 

for Young Ladies on their Entrance into Society. Fcp. Svo 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

English (The) Matron : a Practical Manual for Young 

Wives. By the Author of " The English Gentlewoman." Fcp. 
Syo cloth, 2s. 6d. 

English Forests and Forest Trees ; being an Account, 

Legendary, Historical, and Descriptive, of the Forests and Trees 
of England, &c. Demy Svo cloth, 3s. 6d. 

English (The) Struwwelpeter ; or. Pretty Stories and 

Funny Pictures, coloured, for Little Chiilren. By Dr. Heinrich 
Hoffinann. Small 4to boards, 28. 6«l. 
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Etiquette for Ladies, cloth, Is. 

- Gentlemen, cloth. Is. 

0f Courtship and Matrimony, cloth, Is. 

Family Library, a Series of Original and Select 

Works, sold separately at 3s. 6d. per toI., fcp. 8vo. 
The volumes pf wWcli the Family Libeabt consists may be classed 
under the following heads: — 



BIOOKAFHT. 

life of Napoleon* 
^he Court and Camp of Buona- 
parte. _ . _ - 
I jves of British Painters, Sculp* 

tors, and Architects, 
life and Adventures of the Com- 
panions of Columbus. 

of Nelson. 

Lives of British Physicians. 
Scottish Worthies* 

iiife of Bruce. 

. Sir Isaac Newton. 

. Peter the Great. 

. . and Times of Washington. 

of AU Pasha. 

. the Duke of Marlborough. 

. Cervantes. 

. Cicero. ^ * • - 

. . Richard, Cobut de Lion. 

Mahomet 



Lives of Enterprising Men. 

HISTOET. 

ristory of the Jews. 
India. 
Venice. 



the Anglo-Saxons. 



Reformation in England. 

Tvtler's General History. 

ir Foe's Histoiy of the Plague- 

I'he ftiuns of Ancient Cities, 
i*li« Mutiny at the Nore. 



VOTAGB5 AKD TRAVELS. 

Lander's Discoveries in AMca. 
Family tour in Holland. 
Narrative of the Mutiny of the 

Bounty. ^ . » j« - 

Six Months in the West Indies. 
Eustace's Classical Tour m Italy. 

8TATB TRIALS, 

trials of Charles the First and 
the Regicides. 

NATURAL HISTORT AND 
BCIENCB. 

A Popular Natiiral History of 

Insects. . 

Letters on Natural Magic. 
Demonology and Witchcraft. 
Wesley's Natural PhUosophy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Salmagundi. 

Sketch Book. 
Croker's Faijfy Legends. 
Knickerbocker's New ^orfc 
Sketches of Imposture and cre- 
dulity. , _ . , 
Chronicles of London Bridge. 
Narratives of Peril and Suftenng* 



Female Happiness ; or, the Lady's Hand-Book of 

Life, With Preface, by the Rev. John Edmund Cox, M.A., 
F.S.A., Vicar of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate. Fcp. 8ro cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

Frank Forester's Fish and Fishing of the United 

States and British Provinces of North America, by H. W. 
Herbert, 42 Illustrations, 8vo cloth, 5s. 

Gay's Fables, with upwards of 100 Engravings 

(Whittingham's beautiful Edition.) 32mo cloth, 2s. 

Gems from the Poets, 6 vols, in 3, 32mo cloth, gilt 

edges, 7 s. 6d. 

Shakspeare and Falconer to Campbell. 
Modem Authors, English and American. 
Sacred, and Chaucer to Goldsmith. 

Girl's Own Book of Amusements, Studies, and 

Employments for Young Ladies. By Mrs, Child, with numerous 
Engravings, the 18th Edition, entirely re-edited by Madame de 
Chatelain. Square cloth, gilt, 4s. 6d. 

"Those little ladies who do not already possess 'The GirPs Own Book,* 
Will be delighted with this new edition, which contains all kinds of actiye 
games, the gentler fire-side game?, the instroctiTe ^mes, and the games of 
memory ; also hints on gardening, and on the keeping of animals, bees, and 
Bilk-worms ; together with patterns and directions for the making* of all 
sorts of fancy work, crochet, tatting, bead-work, and pl^n sewing. To 
crown all these pleasant things, we have puzzles, riddles, charades, and 
conundrums, sufficient in number and variety to puzzle all the uncles and 
papas, and to gratify all the tricksy young dames in existence.'*— Athenceum* 

Goldsmith's (Oliver) Works, with Introductory Me- 
moir by Professor Spalding, A.M., illtutrated, medium 8vo 
cloth, 78* 6d. 

Green (The) Boy, and other Stories in Verse, with 

Coloured Pictures, boards, 4to, 2b. 

Ifistory of Hungary and the Magyars, by E. L. 

Godkin, Illustrated) imp. 8vo ddth, 38. 
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Howitt*s (W.) Book of the Seasons ; or, the Calendar 

of Nature. Illustrated, fcp. 8vo cloth, 3s. 6d. 

— The Year-Book of the Country ; or. 



the Field, the Forest, and the Fireside. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 8vo cloth, 68. 

HOWITT (MARY), ESTHER COPLEY, &c. 

JUVENILE BOOKS, illustrated. 1 8 ino cloth extra, gilt edges, 
Is. 6d. each. 



By Geoege Moobidge. 

Tillage and the Yiearage. 

The Sunny Seasons ox^oyhood. 

By J. Hall Wright. 

Ocean Work; or, Evening on Sea 
and Land. 

Break£eidt-Table Science.* 

Looldng-GIass for the Mind, or In- 
tellectual Mirror. 

By Mrs. W. H. Coates. 
" Our Willie," or Home Teaching. 



By Maet Howitt. 
Strive and Thrive. 
Hope on, Hope ever. 
Sowing and Reaping. 
Love and Money. 
Who shall be Greatest ! 
Which is the Wiser ? 
Little Coin, much Care. 
Work and Wages. 
Alice Franklin. 
No Sense like Common Sense. 
My Uncle, the Clock-Maker. 
The Two Apprentices. 
My Own Story. 

By EsTHEa Goplbt. 
Early Friendsiiip. 
Poplar Grove. 

•,* The whole of the interesting series of books written by Mrs. Howitt 
is marked by a graceful intelligence and a simple tenderness, which at once 
charm the readers and win their affections for the author. 

Howard's (A.) Beauties of Byron, 18mo cloth, gilt 

edges. Is. 6d. 

Home, by Miss Sedgwick, royal 32mo cloth, gilt edges^ 

Is. 6d. 

Home Lesson Books : — 

Home Primer. Small 8vo cloth, Is. 

— Natural History. Small 8vo cloth, Is. 

» Grammar. Small 8to cloth, Is. 
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Home Story-Books : — 

The Discontented Chickens. Small 8yo cloth, Is. 

The Well-bred Doll. Small 8vo cloth, Is. 

The History of Little Jane. Small 8vo cloth, Is. 

Hugel's (Baron) Travels in Kashmere and the Punjab, 

numerous engravings, royal Syo cloth, 4b. 6d. 

I Won't and I Will, 8 large Coloured Illustrations, 

4to boards. Is. 6d. 

Johnson's (Dr.) Lives of the Poets. Completed by 

W. Hazlitt. Illustrated, 4 vols, crown Svo cloth, 10s. 

Juvenile (New) Picture-Books, folio, fancy wrappers, 

each Is. 6d. 

First Series— Natural History. 20 Sheets of fine Woodcuts ot 
Animals, Birds, &c. 

Second Series — Juvenile Drawing and Scrap Book. 

Third Series — New Picture A. B.C. alphabet. 

King Nut-Cracker ; or, the Dream of Poor Reinhold, 

a Fairy Tale for Children. By Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann, author 
of " The English Staruwwel peter," translated by J. R. Planch^, 
Esq. Illustrated with 28 Coloured Plates, small 4to boards, 3s. 6d. 

Knighton's (W.) Forest Life in Ceylon, 2 vols, in 1, 

post Svo cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Knighton's (W.)Tropical Sketches ; or, Reminiscences 

of an Indian Journalist, 2 vols, in I, post Svo cloth, 3s. 

Labour and Triumph ; the Life and Times of Hugh 

Miller, by Thomas N. Brown, fcp. Svo cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Language of Flowers. Bijou Edition, 32mo cloth, Is. 

Laughter-Book for Little Folks. Coloured Illustra- 
tions, 4 to boards, 28. 6d, 
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LADIES' (THE) HOME LIBRARY, fcp. 8vo cloth, 

gilt edges, each volume, 28. 6(1. 

Female Happiness, with Preface by the Rev. Edmnnd Cox, M.A. 

Pictures of Private Life, by Mrs. Ellis, 3 vols. 

Progress (The) of Creation, by Mary Roberts, illwtrated. 

The Kngli&h Gentlewoman, a Practical Manual for Young Ladies. 

The English Matron ; a Practical Manual for Young Wives. 

Life (Tlie) Public and Domestic, of the Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke. By P. Burke, Esq. Illustrated, crown 8vo 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Life (The) of Martin Luther, the Grerman Reformer. 

To which is added, a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the 
Reformation in Germany. Illustrated, super-royal 8vo cloth, 
10s, 6d. 

Lilliputian Library, containing Tales by Fenelon, 4 

small books in neat Box, 28, 

Little Mary's Books for Children. Illustrated, each, 6d. 



Little Mary's Original Poems, 
First series. 

Second series, 

Picture Riddles. 

and her Doll, 



Little Mary's Primer, 

Scripture Lessons. 

Reading Book. 

Spelling Book. 

English History. 

■ Babes in the '^ood. 

Live and Let Live, royal 32mo cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
Love Token for Children, by Miss Sedgwick. Royal 

32mo cloth gilt edges, 2s. 

Lynch's (Mrs. Henry) Family Sepulchre, a Tale of 

Jamaica. Illustrated by A. Cooper, Esq., B.A., square cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Stories from the Gospels, a Gift 

Book for children, square cloth, Is. 6d. 

Lyttleton's History of England, in a Series of Letters 

from a Nobleman to his Son, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo cloth, Ss. 6d. 
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March Winds and April Showers, being Notes and 

notions on a few Created Things, by the " Aiathor of Episodes of 
Insect Life." Illustrated, crown 8 vo cloth, 3s. 

May Flowers, being Notes and Notions on a Few 

Created Things, by the Author of " Episodes of Insect Life." 
Illustrated, crown 8Vo cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mia and Charlie; or, a Week's Holiday at Rydale 

Rectory. With Illustrations by Birket foster, fcp. 8vo cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

Merry Little Tales for Merry Little Hearts. 16 large 

coloured Plates, 4to boards, 2s. 6d. 

More's (Hannah) Stories for Persons of the Middle 

Banks. Boyal 32mo cloth gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Tales for the Common People. 



royal 32mo cloth, gilt edges, 2s, dd. 

My Brother; or, the Man of many Friends, by Mrs, 

Ellis. Frontispiece, fcp. 8vo cloth, gilt, 2s. 

Naughty Boys and Girls. With Coloured Plates. 

Companion to Struwwelpter, 4to boards, 2s. 6d. 

Our Willie, or. Home Teaching; by Mrs. W. H 

Coate«. 18mo cloth, gilt edges. Is. 6d. 

Overland (The) Alphabet, from Sketches taken en 

routCj by Isabel D — -. Illustrated with 18 superior platen. 

4to boards, Is. 6d. 
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NEW ISSUE OF 

PETEB PABLET'S POPXTLAB WOBES. 

With all the latest discoveiies and improyements. 

Uniformly printed, with numerous Engravings, square 

cloth, gilt edges. 

PUase to order " Tegg's Edition:' 

Peter Parley's Tales about Animals. 6s. 

' Tales about Christmas. 5s. 

Tales about England, Ireland, Scotland, 



and Wales. 5s. 



Tales about Europe, Asia, Africa, 

America, and Oceania. 5s. 

Grammar of Geography. 3s. 6d. 

Tales about Greece, Ancient and 



Modem. Ss. 6d. 



• Universal History, on the Basis of 

Geography, for the use of Families, with Maps. 5s. 

— Mythology of Greece and Home. 



Ss. 6d. 

Tales about Kome and Modern Italy. 

Ss. 6d. 

Tales about Plants. Edited by Mrs. 



Loudon. 5s. 

Tales of the Sea and the Islands of 



the Pacific Ocean. 3s. 6d. 
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Peter Parley's Baloon Travels of Robert Merry and 

his Young Friends, over varioua Coantries an Europe. 
3s. 6d. 

— Tales about the United States^ 



38. 6d. 

— Lives of Washington and Franklin. 



3s. 6d. 



Tales about Shipwrecks and Disasters 

at Sea. 3s. 6d. 

Child's Own Atlas. With 12 original 



Maps engrayed on Steel hj A. G. Findlaj, F.B.G.S., 2s« a 
Walks in the Country; or, Bural 



Pickings: being attractiye Points in Conntry Life and 
Scenery, &c Coloured Frontispiece. Boyal 18mo, oloth, 
Ss. 6d. 



Peasant-Boy Philosopher. By Henry Mayhew. Illus- 
trations, fcp. Syo cloth, 6s. 

Philip's (Uncle) Conversations about the Whale 

Fishery and the Polar Seas. Illustrated. Square cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

Philosophy of Common Sense, royal 32mo doth, gilt 
edges, 2i. 

Playfellow (The). By Harriet Martineau. New 

Edition. Illustrated by John Absolon. 4 toIs. imp. 16mo 
cloth, 78. 6d. 

Vol. 1. The Settlers at Home. 1 Vol. 3. Feats on the Fiord. 
„ 2, The Peasant and Prince. | .„ 4. The Crofton Boys, 

Poor Rich Man, and Bich Poor Man. By Miss 

Sedgwick, author of " The Loye Token," &c. &c. 32mo cloth, 
gilt edges, 28. 

D 
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Present (A) ftir an Apprentice : to which \a added, 

Franklin's Way to Wealth. Bj the late Thomas Tegg^ Eaq. 
With Engravings. Square, cloth, gilt edges, 48. 6d. 

Proverbial and Moral Thoughts in a series of Essajs, 

by C. H. Hanger, fcp, Svo cloth, 3s. 6d« 

Postan's (Mrs.) Cutch; or, Random Sketches in 

Western India, interspersed with Legends and Traditions, Illiu* 
trated with coloured £ngraTingB, 8vo cloth, 3s. 

Pulleyn's (W.) Etymological Compendium; or, Portfolio 
of Origins and Inventions, Third Edition, by Merton A. Thonosi 
crown 8vo cloth, 6s. 

Pussey's Road to Ruin; or. Do as you are Bid, 

coloured Pictures, small oblong boards, Is, 

Quarrelsome Dog (The), Translated from the German, 

by Leopold Wray, Coloured Pictures, small oblong boards. Is. 

Ramble (A) through France, by the Special Corres- 
pondent of the ^ Times" Newspaper, post Svo doth. Is. 6d. 

Reid's (Captain Mayne) Boy Hunters, Illustrated, fcp. 

8vo cloth, 7s. 

^Bush Boys, Blustrated, fcp. 

Desert Home, Illustrated, fcp. 



• 



8vo cloth, 78. 



Svo cloth, 7s. 



8vo cloth, 7s. 



Svo cloth, 7s. 



fcp. Sro cloth, 7s. 



—Forest Exiles, Illustrated, fcp. 
—Young Yagers, Illustrated, fcp. 
-Young Voyagers, Illustrated, 
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Reid's (Captain Mayne) Plant Hunters, Illustrated, fop. 

8vo cloth, 78. 

— -; Ran Away to Sea, Illustrated, 

fcp. 8vo cloth, 7s. 

Religious Emblems and Allegories : a series of En- 
gravings designed to illustrate Divine Truth. By the Rev. W. 
Holmes. A new Edition, with an introduction bv the Rev. 
James Smith, author of ** The Book that will Suit you." Fcp. 
8vo antique cloth, red edges, 5s. 

Red (The) Rose ; a Legend of St. Alban's Abbey, 

Illustrated, fcp. 8vo cloth, 5s. 

Robinson's (Scots Fusilier Guards) Diary of the 

Crimean War, 8vo cloth, Ss. 6d. 

Rival Sketches, by Thomas Miller, Illustrated, fcp. 

8vo cloth, 3s. 6d, 

Roberts's (Mary) Progress of Creation, considered with 

reference to the present Condition of the Earth, with 14 Engra- 
vings, fcp. 8vo cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Sabbath School as it Should be, by Alcott, royal 32mo 

cloth, gilt edges, 28. 6d. 

School of the Heart, by Francis Quarles^ crown 8vo, 

cloth, red edges. 

Spring's Obligations of the World to the Bible, royal 

32mo cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

Simple Stories and Simple Rhymes for Little Readers. 

By Elizabeth £. Grove. Square, sewed. Is. 

Smith's (Capt. T.) Five Years in Nepaul, 2 vols. 

bound in 1, post 8vo cloth, 3s. 

Stories from the Classics, adapted for the Young. By 

Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. Illustrated, fcp. 8vo cloth, 2s. 

Sunny Seasons of Boyhood, by G. Mogridge, 18mo 
cloth, gilt edges. Is. 6d' 
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Tegg^fi Elementary Drawing Book of Landscapes, 

Heads, Hands, and Feet ; containing many superior Drawings, 
by D. Fabronias and M. Ferogio, &c., &c. Oblong 8to, half- 
bound, fancy coyer, Ss. 

Three Experiments of Living : Living within the 

Means; Living up to the Means; and Living beyond the Means. 
To which is now added, " Elinor Foltoa." The Twenty-first 
Edition. 32mo doth, gilt edges, 2s, 

Three Experiments of Living, rojal 32mo cloth, gilt 
edges, 2s. 

Todd's (Rev. J.) Complete Works, with Index, con- 
taining — Snnday-School Teacher, Student's Manual, Simple 
Sketches, Great Cities, Truth made Simple, Lectures to Children. 
Post Syo cloth, 48. 6d. 

Todd's (Rev. J.) Student's Guide, revised by the Rev. 

Thomas Dale, M.A, Fcp. 8to doth, 3s. 6d. 

Todd's Lectures to Children, rojal 32mo doth, gilt 

edgei^ 2s. 



Truth Made Simple, rojal 32mo cloth, gilt 

edges, 2s. 

Simple Sketches, rojal 32mo cloth gilt edges. 



2s. 



Tom Telescope's Newtonian Philosophy, with Engra- 

yings, square, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

Toogood's (Mrs.) Ellen Lutwidge : a Tale. 18mo, 

fancy wrapper, Is. 



Poems, 18mo doth, 26. 



•Summer Lake: a Collection ot 
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Trials and Triumphs; or, the Singular Adventures of 

Fred Hamilton, bj the Bev. John Yoang, M.A. 12mo cloth, 2b. 

Traditions and Legends of the Elf, the Fairy, and the 

Gnome, royal 32mo, Is. 

What the Stars Said, by Aunt Louisa. 8 coloured 

plates, crown 4to fancy boards. Is. 6d. 



STAKDAED SCHOOL BOOKS. 

ANTHOH'S (FROFESSOB) CLASSICAL WOBKS. 

Anthon's Satires of Juvenal and Persius, with English 

Notes, Critical and Explanatory, from the best Commentators. 
New Edition, revised by J. Talboys Wheeler. 12mo roan, 48. 

Bishop Burnet says of the tenth Satire, that ' ' it may pass for an excellent 
lecture in divinity/' 

This Edition is an expurgated one, and adapted, therefore, for the School 
or Lecture-room. 

Caesar's Commentaries, by the Rev. G. B. 



Wheeler, A.B. 12mo roan, 6s. 

Cicero's Orations, by the Rev. G. B. 



Wheeler, A.B. 12mo roan, 6s. 

Greek Grammar, revised by Dr. Major, of 



King's College. 12mo roan, 48. 

Greek Prosody, by Dr. Major, of King's 

College. 12mo roan, 2s. 6d. 

— Greek Reader, selected principally from the 

Work of F. Jacobi, Professor in the Gymnasium at Gotha, 
with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory; a Metrical 
Index to Homer and Anacreon, and a copious Lexicon. 
Kevised and corrected by Bey. James Boyd, LL.D. 12mo roan, 
7s. 6d. 

c2 
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Anthon's Homer's Iliad (the First three Books). A 
New Edition, by B, Davies, Ph.D. Lips. 12 mo roan, 7s. 6d. 

■ Homer's Hiad, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 

Books, edited by B. Davies, Ph.D. Lips. 12mo roan, 4s. 

First Latin Lessons, revised by the "Rev, 



W. Hayes, King's College. 12mo roan, 48. 

Horace, with Explanatory Notes, selected 



from the larger Edition. Revised and corrected by J. Boyd, 
LL.D., Master of the High School, Edinburgh. 12mo roan, 
7s. 6d, 

Sallust, with copious English Notes. 



By J. Boyd, LL.D. 12mo roan, 5s. 

Virgil's JEiueid, with English Notes, Critical 

and Explanatory; a Metrical Glavis; and an Historical, 
Geograpbical, and Mythological Index. Edited, with con- 
siderable Alterations, and adapted to the use of English 
Schools and Colleges, by the Bev. W. TroUope, M.A, 12aia 
roan, 78, 6d. 

Virgil's Eclogues and Georgies, with 



English Notes, Oritical and Explanatory; and a Metrical Index. 
Beyised and corrected by Nichols, 12mo roan, 68. 

Anabasis of Xenophon, with English Notes, 



Critical and Explanatory, A New Edition, reyised and cor- 
rected by John Doran, LL.D. With a Map by Findlay, of the 
Bonte of the Ten Thousand, and a Plan of the Battle of Conaxa. 
I2mo roan, 7s, 6d. 



Ainsworth's Latin and English, and English and Latin 

Dictionary, by Dr. Dymock. 18mo doth, 4s. 6d.; roan, 5s. 

Carpenter's (T.) Arithmetic, designed for the use of 

Schools, by T. Carpenter, author of the " Scholar's Spelling 
Assistant.** New Edition, carefully corrected, and considerabljf 
enlarged, by W. Rutherford, LL.D., 12mo cloth, Is. 
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Carpenter's (William) Comprehensive Dictionaiy of 

English Sjnonymes. With upwards of One Thousand New 
Words added. Rojal 18mo cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Eton (The) Greek Grammar, Translated into English, 

with the addition of many notes, from the Grammars of Angnstns 
, Mathise and others, by the Bey. 6. N. Wright, M. A., 12mo roan, 3s 

* By the Rev. P. Homer. 

12mo roan, 48. 

6u/s Juvenile Letter-Writer ; being Model Letters 

for the Use of Schools and Families, intended to assist Ghiidren 
and Tenth in their first attempts at Epistolary Correspondence. 
By Joseph Gny, jnn., author of Gay's English Speaker, &c. 
Frontispece, 18mo doth, Is. 



ATLASES. 

Findlay's (Alexander, F.R.G.S.) Classical Atlas, to 

illustrate Ancient Geography, comprised in 26 Maps, coloured, 
•showing the yarious Divisions of the World as known to the 
Ancients. Boyal 8 vo cloth, 9s« 

Findlay's Modem General Atlas, consisting of 33 

'Maps, coloured, with Introduction and copious Index. Boyal 
Syo cloth, 9s. 

-'— > Junior Classical Atlas of Ancient Geo- 
graphy, containing 13 Maps, coloured; with a eo|dou8 Index, 
adapted to the Use of Schools, &c. Boyal 8to cloth, 5s. 

Junior | Atlas of^ Modern Geography, con- 



taining 17 Maps, coloured, 'mth a copious Index, adapted to the 
Use of Schools, &c Boyal 8to doth, 5s. 

Comparative Atlas of Ancient and Modern 



Geography, comprised in 54 Maps, coloured; showing the 
yarious Divisions of the World as known to the Ancients, 
and their corresponding Sites and Boundaries in Modem 
Countries; deriyed from the most authentic sources. With an 
Introduction to Ancient Geography, and an Index, in two parts. 
Boyal 4to cloth, £1, 
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BONITTCASILE'S SCHOOL BOOKS. 

New Editions, enlarged and improved, by the Rev. E. C, Tyson, 
M.A., Cambridge, late Head Master of the Mathematical School, 
Ghri8t*6 Hospital. 

Introductipn to Algebra. 12mo roan, 48. Key, 4s. 6d. 
Introduction to Mensuration^ 12mo roan, 4s. 6d. 

Key, 58. 6d. 

Arithmetic. 12mo roan, 3s. 6d. Key, 4s. 6d. 



Davenport's (R. A.) New Edition, carefully Revised, 

corrected, and Enlarged, of WallLer's Pronouncing Dictionary 
18mo clotbi 38, 6d., roan, 48. 

with Key to Classical Pronounciation. 



18mo cloth, 4s. 6d., roan, 58. 

Enfield's Speaker, with Additions, by R. A. Davenport. 

12mo roan, Ss. 6d. 

Guy's (Joseph) New Speaker, containing choice selec« 

tions of Poetry and Prose, from some of the hest and most 
popular writers in the English Language, intended to furnish 
Youth in Schools and Familips with a Class Book. By Josepb 
Guy, jun. Frontispiece and other Engravings. 12mo roan, 38» 6d. 

Goldsmith's Grammar of Geography. New and Im- 
proved Edition, by the Rev. G. M. Wright, M.A. With Mapa 
and Plates. Boyal 18mo roan, 3s. 6d. Key, 9d. 

Hutton's Course of Mathematics. New Edition. 

Entirely remodelled, and adapted to the Instruction now pursued, 
in the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, by W. Butherford, 
F.B.A,S, Svo cloth, 128. 
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Hutton's Recreations in Mathematics and Natural 

Philosophy, New Edition, Reyised, and Nomerous Additions, 
by Edward Biddle, F.R,A.Sm Mathematical Master, Bojal 
Hospital, Greenwich, 8vo cloth, 128, 

Key (A) to Rutherford's Edition of Button's Course 

of Mathematics. By James Hickie, Esq. 8yo cloth, 78, 

Johnson's (Samuel, L.L.D.) Pocket Dictionary of the 

English Langna^re, greatly improved by an augmentation of 
some Thousand Words and Technical Terms. 32mo cloth. Is. 6d. 
roan, 2s. 

Keith on the Use of the Globes, Enlarged and Im- 

prored. By the Bey. G. N. Wright, M.A. Plates, Diagrams, 
&o. 12mo roan, 5s. 

licmpri^re's Classical Dictionary. Rerised and Cor- 
rected, with numerous Additions and Improyements, by W. 
Park, M.A. 18mo cloth, 4s. 6d., roan, 5s. 

^-i^vizac's (M. de) Theoretical and Practical Grammar 

of the French Tongue, in which all the principal Difficulties 
are explained agreeably to the Decisions of the French Academy, 
by M. Bollin, 6. A. 12mo roan, 5s. Key by Rollin, 3s. 

Mayor's Spelling. A yery superior Edition, Is. 3d. 
. ^ Common, 6d. 

Mangnall's (R.) Historical and Miscellaneous Questions 

for the use of Young People, &c. Correeted and adapted for 
the use of English Schools, by the Ber. G. N. Wright. A New 
Edition, corrected to the Present Time by Joseph Guy, jun. 
Illustrated by Gilbert, &G. 12mo roan, 4s. 6d. 

%* This Bdition is the only one containing the Portrait of Ifisi Mangnall, 
copied from ibA original Picture, b j permission 6f her fiunil/. 
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MEABOWS'S DICTIOITABIES, &c. 

Italian and English, and English and Italian Diction- 
ary.. 18mo cloth, 4s. 6<1., roan, 5s. 

New Pronouncing French Dictionary, on the Basis of 

Nugent. 18 mo cloth, 4s. 6d., roan, 58. 

Spanish-English and English- Spanish Dictionary 
ISmo cloth, 48. 6d„ roan, 5s. 

New Grammar of the Spanish Language. 18mo 
roan, Is. 6d. 

New French Grammar, with Exercises adapted to the 

Bales. Medium Sto cloth, 38. 6d. 



UUIISAT'S SCHOOL BOOKS. 

New Editions, ImproTed bj Tyson. 
English Grammar. New Edition. 12mo roan, 3s. 

Abridged. 18mo sheep, Is. 

Exercises. 12mo cloth, 2s. Key 2s. 



English Reader. 12mo roan, 3s. 

« 

Introduction to the English Reader. 12mo cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Grammar and Exercises, abridged. By G. Gartley. 

18mo bound, 2b. 

Novum Testamentum Graece (Glasgow University 

Edition, 32mo cloth, 58, 
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PEKBIN'S SCHOOL BOOKS. 

EDITED BY MISS WRIGHT, VIZ.: 

Elements of French Conversation. 12mo cloth. Is. 

French Fables. 12mo cloth, 2s. 

French Spelling Book. 12mo cloth, Is. 6d. 



Septuagint (The), Gi*eek. ' 2 vols. 32mo cloth, 8s. 
Simson's Elements of Euclid. New Edition, Revised 

and Corrected by W. Rutherford, F.R.A.S. 18mo cloth, 3s. 

Tegg's Elementary Series of Juvenile School Books, 

Ulustrated. 18mo, half-boand, each 6d, 

The Series consists of 
Tegg's First Book for Children. 
■ " Second Book for Children. 
First Book of Geography. 

of Poetry. 

■■ of Arithmetic. 

Walkingame's Tutor's Assistant, by E. Barker. 12mo 
cloth, Is. 6d. Key by Birkin, 3s. 

Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary. A New 

Edition, corrected and enlarged, with upwards of 3,000 words 
added by the Rey.> John Davis, M.A. Portrait, 8yo cloth, 48. 6d. 



With Key, 8vo cloth, 5s. 

Watt's (Isaac) Short View of Scripture History. A 

New and Revised Edition. Royal ISmo cloth, 2s, 
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Wettenhairs (Edward, D.D.) Greek Grammar. Newly 

Translated and Arranged, wiifa an IntrodactioB and Notes, com- 
piled from the most eminent Philologists, bj the Bey. George 
B. Wheeler, A.B., Txinitj College, Dablin. ISmoroan, 3s. 

Wright's (Rey. G. N.) Greek Sentences ; a Selection 

of Oreek Sentences) witii Lexicon and Index. 12mo roan, 28. 

These two elementary volmnes, Rudiments and Greek Sentences, are not 
only consecutiTe in design, but so connected by constant references, that 
they form a complete, consistent, and easy method of teaching the Grammar, 
Syntuc, and translation of the Greek language. 

Wrighfs (M.) Greek-English and English-Greek 
Lexicon. ISmo cloth, 4s. 6d«, roan, 08. 
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BOOKS 

FOB PBESEHTS, SCHOOL PBIZBS, fte., 

ELEGANTLY BOUND IN MOBOCOQ. 



BarroVs Eventful History of the Mutiny and Firati* 

cal Seizare of H.M.S. Boonty. lUoBtratod, fcp. 8yo, 7b. 

Beatde and Collins's Poetical Works ; with Memoirs 

of their Lives and Writings, bj T. Miller. Engravings after 
Absolon. 8yo, 148. 

Blunf 8 (Rev. T.) Sketches of the Beformation in 

Engluxd. Fcp. 8vo, 7s. 

Book (The) of British Poesy, Ancient and Modem ; 

being Select Extracts from oar best Poets, arranged in Chrono- 
logic order. With an Essay on British Poetry, by the Bev. 
George Gilfillan, AM. Frontispiece. Sqoare, I2mo, 7s. 

Brewster's (Sir David) Letters on Natural Magic, 

addrMsed to Sir Walter Soott, Bart. Illttstnited. Fcp. Svo, 7ft- 

L ife of Sir Isaac Newton. By 

Sir David Br«wster, K.H., L.L.D, E.B.S., with an account of the 
inangnration of the Statue at Grantham. Fcp. Svo^ 7s. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. With Mason's Note% 

and Lifo of the Author, by Dr, Adam Olarke. 18mo, Ss, 
New Edition, with above 

100 ninstratiois after Harvey, Martin, &&, and Life of the 
Author by tiio Bev* T. Scott. Crown 8vo, antique Frenoh 
•dges, 12f. 
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ELE6ANTLT BOUND IN UOBOGOO. 
Chronicles of London Bridge. B7 an Antiquary. 

Illastrated, Fcp, 870, 78, 

Clarke (Samuel) on the Promises of Scripture. By 

Carpenter, 32mo, 48. 

Court and Camp of Buonaparte, with a whole-length 

Portrait of Prince Talleyrand, and other Portraits. Fcp. 
8to, 78, 

Cowper*s Poetical Works. By Rev. T. S. Grimshawe. 

With a Vignette Title and Portrait. 18mo, Ss, 

— — — - — ' ■ — By Rev. T. S. Grimshawe. 

With 6 Engravings. Bojal 18mo, 12s, 

- Life and Works. By Rev. T. S. Grimshawe. 



Illastrated with Steel Engrayings hj Greathach, Medium 
8to, 24s. 

Crabb's (George, A.M.) Dictionary of General Know- 
ledge, comprising an Explanation of Words and Things connected 
with Literature and Science, &c. Fifth Edition, enlarged and 
brought down to the present time, hj the Bev. Henry Davis, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 16s, 

Cream (The) of Scientific Knowledge : a Note-Book 

of General Infoifmation, with Diagrams, &e. New Edition, Bj 
'Rev, G. N. Wright, M,A, 18mo, 7i, 

-Croker's Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South 

of Ireland. Nnmerons spirited Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo, 78, 

De Foe's Journal of the Plague Year. With His- 
torical Notes, hy E, W. Brayley, F.S.A, Fcp, 8vo, 7s, 

French Classics, with Notes and Memoirs of each 

Author. By Professor L. T. Ventonillac. 18mo, 

Nouveaux Morceanz Choises de Buffon, 5s. 
La Chaumi^re Indienne, par St. Pierre. 58, 
Ohoix des Contes Moranx de Marmontel, 58, 
Pens^s de Pascal. 5s, 
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ELEGANTLY BOUND IN MOROCOO. 
Head's (Major F. B.) Life of Bruce, the Abyssinian 

Traveller. Portrait and Maps. Fcp. Sto, 7b. 

History of the Anglo-Saxons. By Sir Francis 

Palgraye. Maps, and namerons Wood £ngraying8. Fcp. 
8vo, 78. 

Hewitt's (W.) The Book of the Seasons; or, Calendar 

of Nature. Numerous Wood Engravings, fcp. 8to, 8s. 

Irving's (Washington) Sketch-Book. 2 vols. fcp. 

Syo, 14s. 

■ Life and Voyages of Chris- 
topher Columbus. With PortraitS| Maps, &c Fcp. 8yo, 7s. 

Voyages and Discoveries of 



the Companions of Columbus. Map. Fcp. Svo, 7s. 

Life (The) of Marcus TuUius Cicero. By J. F. 

Boilings. Fcp. Syo, 78. 

Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. With 15 Engravings 

on Steel uid Wood, by Finden and Thompson, and George 
Cruikshank. 2 vols. fcp. Svo, 14s. 

Life of Peter the Great. By John Barrow, Esq., 

F.R.S., author of the ** Eventful History of the Mutiny of the 
Bounty." With Portrait. Fcp. Svo, 7s. 

Life and Times of Richard the First, surnamed 

CcBur-de-Lion, King of England. By William £. Ayt6un, 
author of " Bothwell," a Poenu Fcp. Svo, 7s. 

Lives (The) of Eminent Men who have raised them- 
selves from Poverty to Eminence or Fortune. Fcp. 8vo, 7s. 

Lives of British Physicians, with the following 

additional Lives added by permission: Dr. Paris, Dr. Clutterbuck, 
Dr. Merriman, Dr. Halford, and Dr. Chalmers. Illustrated, 
icp. Svo, 7s. 
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ELEOAVTLY BOUID IN UOBOGGO. 
Longfellow's (H. W.) Poetical Works, Illustrated, 

fcp. 8to, 10s. 6d. 

Micheirs Ruins of Many Lands. Fourth Edition, 

revised, with considerable additions to the Text, and Historical 
Notes. Portrait, crown 870, lOs. 



Spirits of the Fast^ an Historical Foem. 



Crown 870, 8s. 

Fleasure, a Foem, crown 8vo., 3s 6d. 



Milton's Foetical Works. 18mo, 7s. 
Dlustrated with 12 Flates 

after Turner. Boyal 18mo, 12s. 

With Life of the Author, and 

Notes, by Sir E. Brydges. New Edition. Plates after Tamer*s 
celebrated Designs. 8yo, 248. 

More's (Hannah) Christian Morals* Bojal 32mo, 6s. 
Shakspeare's Dramatic Works. Diamond Edition. 

Fcp. Sto, lOs. 6d. 

By Stevens and 

Malone. New and revised Edition, Svo, 178. 

Southey's Life of Lord Nelson. With Engravings 

after George Cmiksbank. Fcp. 870, 78, 

One of the most beautifbl and interesting pieces of biography in the 
language. 

Thomson's (Jaines) Foetical Works; comprising all 

his Pastoral, Dramatic, Lyrical, and Didactic Poems. With 
Life of the Author by Mordoch, and Notes by James Nichols. 
With Seven Illustrations from Drawings by J. Gilbert, Fcp. 
8yo, 12s. 
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ELEGANTLY BOUND IN MOROCCO. 
Thomson's (James) Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

Fine paper. With Life hy Murdoch, and Kotes by Nichols. 
With Five Illnstrations from Drawings by J. Gilbert, Esq., 
Fcp. 8to, 10s. 6d. 

Todd's (Rev. John) The Student's Guide. Revised 

bj the Bey. Thomas Dale, M.A. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 78. 

Wilberforce's Practical View of Christianity. 32mo> 

4s. 6d. 

Young's (Rev. Dr. Edward) Works. A New Edition 

complete. Poetry and Prose, with a Life of the Author by 
Dr. Doran, and Notes by Nichols; and Eight Illnstrations. 
Portrait of Dr. Young, from an Original Painting by Highmore, 
in All Souls' College, Oxford. 2 Vols, royal 18mo, 2 Is. 



Night Thoughts on Life, 

Death, and Immortality ; and a Paraphrase on part of the Book 
of Job. A New Edition. Revised and collated with the early 
Quarto Edition. Notes by James Nichols, and Life of the 
Author by Dr. Doran. Portrfdt, and Four highly-finished 
Engravings on Steel. Royal 18mo, 10s. 6d. 



— ■ Thoughts on Life, Death, 

and Inmiortality. Royal 18mo, 7s. 6d. 

Thoughts on Life, Death, 



and Immortality. 18mo, 5s. 



d2 
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POPTTLAB, nriESESinro, astd nrsiETrcnvE 

BOOKS, 



BOUND IN A SUPERIOR STYLE, CALF GILT, 
^(ARBLED EDGES. 



Blair's Lectures on Ehetoric and Belles-Lettres. By 

Hu^h Blair, D.D., F.B.S.£cl., one of the Ministers of the High 
Church, and Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres in the 
University of Edinburgh. A New Edition, with an Introdactorj 
Essaj bj the Rev. Thomas Dale, A.M., Canon Residentiary of 
St. Paul's. Crown Svo, 10s. 

Brookes's General Gazetteer; or, Compendious Geo- 
graphical Dictionary. New Edition, by A. Findlay, F.R.G.S. 
Maps. Half Russia Sto, 15s. 

Brown's (Thomas, M.D.) Lectures on the Philosophy 

of the Human Mind. With a Memoir of the Author by David 
Welsh, D.D. 8vo, 15s. 6d. 

Brown's Dictionary of the Holy Bible. An Historical 

and Descriptive Account of Persons and Places recorded in the 
Scriptures. 8vo, 13s. 

Buck's (Rev. Charles) Theological Dictionary. New 

and greatly improved Edition. Bj the Rev. E. Henderson, D.D., 
Ph.D. 8vo, 15s. 

Burnet's Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Ohtircfa of England. 8to, 1 Is. 
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BOUND IN CALF QILT, MABBLED EDGES. 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancbolj. The Latin Quota- 
tions Translated. With Frontispiece by Thurston, and the Old 
Engraved Title Page. 8to, 148. 

Butler's (Bishop) Analogy of Eeligion, Natural and 

Beyealed, to the Constitution and Course of Natnre, with Index. 
12mo, 5s. 6d. 



• With a Life of the Author. Copious 

Notes and Index bj the Right Rev. W. Fitzgerald, Lord Bishop 
of Cork, Clojne, and Boss. Portrait. Svo, 12s. 6d. 

Calmet's Dictionary of the Holy Bible. By the late 

Mr. Charles Taylor, with the Fragments incorporated. The 
whole condensed and arranged in Alphabetical Order, with 
nnmerons Additions. Illnstrated with Maps and Engravings on 
Wood. Imp. 8vo, 24s. 

Crabb's (Greorge, A.M.) Dictionary of General Know- 
ledge, comprising an Explanation of Words and Things connected 
with Literature and Science, &c. Fifth Edition, enlarged, and 
broaght down to the present time, by the Rev. Heniy Davis, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 13s. 

Cruden's Complete Concordance to the Holy Scrip- 
tares of the Old and New Testament; or, A Dictionary and 
Alphabetical Index to the Bible. Portrait. Imp. 8vo, 20s. 

Doddridge's Family Expositor; or, A Paraphrase and 
Version of the New Testament. With Critical Notes. Portrait. 
Imp. Svo, 25s. 

Gray and Percy's Key to the Old and New Testament. 

Crown Svo, 98. 

Hervey's Meditations, 8vo, 98. 
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BOUND IN CALF GILT, MABBLED EDGES. 

Hone's (William) Every-Day Book, Table Book, and 

Year Book; or, Everlasting Calendar of Amosements, Times and 
Seasons, Solemnities and Merrj-Makings, Antiquities and 
Noyelties; ^rming a complete History of the Year, and a per- 
petual Key to the Almanacks. 730 Engravings on Wood, and 
Portrait. 4 Vols., 8yo, £2 12s. 6d. 

Home's (Bishop) Commentary on the Book of Psalms. 

New and Complete Edition. 8vo, 128. 

Hewitt's (William) The Year-Book of the Country; 

or, the Field, the Forest, and the Fireside. With numerous 
Wood Engravings. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

King's New and Complete. Concordance to the Holj 

Scriptures, on the Basis of Cruden. Post 8vo, lOs. 

Lpland's (Dr. John) Divine Authority of the Old and 

New Testament Asserted. 8vo, lOs. 

"Locke's (John) Essay on the Human Understanding, 

With Portrait. 8vo, 128. 

Lowth's (Bishop) Literal Translation of Isaiah. With 
a Preliminary Dissertation and Notes. Portrait. 8vo, IDs. 

Mason's Spiritual Treasury for the Children of God; 
consisting of a Meditation for every Morning and Evening in the 
Year. 8vo, IDs. 

Mosheim's Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient 

and Modem. By J^mes Murdock, D.D. Bevised, and Notev, 
added by James Seaten Beid^ D D. tvo, ISs. 

Newton's (Bishop) Dissertations on the Prophecies, 

8vo, 12s. 

Paley's Works. A New Edition. With Illustrative 
Notes, and a Life of the Author. A Portrait Engraved on Steel 
after Bomney. Super-royal 8vo, 18b. 
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BOUND IN CALF GILT, MARBLED EDaES. 
Patrick's (Bishop) Commentary on the Historical and 

Paraphrase of the Poetical Books of the Old Testament; Lowth 
on the Prophets; Dr. Arnold on the Apocrypha; Dr. Whitbj on 
the Gospels and Epistles ; and Lowman on the Bevelation. A 
New and greatly Improved Edition, 4 yols. imp. 8yo, £4 16r. 

Pearson's (Bishop) Exposition of the Creed. New- 
Edition. Carefully Collated and Corrected by James Nichols. 
With Portrait 8vo, 13s. 

Pilkington's Dictionary of Painters, containing Me- 
moirs of the Lives and Works of the most Eminent Professors of 
the Art, &c., by Allan Cunningham; with additional Lives 
added. Frontispiece, Svo, 16s. 

Plutarch's Lives. Translated from the Original 
Greek. With Notes and Life of the Author, by Langhorne, 
8vo, lis. 

Prideaux's Connexion of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. New Edition. By Dr. M^Caul and J. Talboys 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, £l 4s. 

Pulleyn's (W.) Etymological Compendium; or, Port- 
folio of Origins and Inventions. Third Edition, Bevised and 
Improved, by Mertou A. Thorns, Esq., assisted by W. J. Thoms, 
Editor of " Notes and Queries.*' Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

CONTENTS:- 



Language, Literature, and Govern- 
ment. 

Architecture and Sculpture. 

Prama, Music, Paintuig, and Scien- 
tific Discoyeries. 



Articles of Dress, Ao. Seasons, Months, and Days of the 



Titles, Dignities, &e. 
Names, Trades, Professions. 



Parliament, Laws, &o. 
IJniyersities and Beligiouf Sects. 
Epithets and Phrases. 
Remarkable Customs. 
Games, Field Sports. 



Week. 
Remarkable Localities, &o., Jso. 



Bobinson's (Rev. Thomas) Scripture Characters; or, 
A Practical Improvement of the Principal Histories in the Old 
and New Testament. 8yo, 12s. 6d. 
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BOUND IN CALF GILT, MABBLED EDGES. 
Shuckford's (8.) Sacred and Profane History of the 

World GoDnectod, from the Creation, &c. With the Treatise of 
the Creation and Fall of Man. New Edition, Bevised, with 
Notes and imaljses, bj J. T. Wheeler. 2 vols. 8yo, 24s. 

Russell's Oonnection of Sacred and Profime History, will complete the 
Series. 

Spectator (The), with Lives of the Authors. Eight 

fine Portraits by Finden. Medium 8vo, 148. 

Stewart's Dugald) Philosophy of the Human Mind. 

New Edition, with the Latin Quotations Translated by the Bey. 
G. N. Wright. 128. 

Sturm's Reflections on the Works of God. By Dr. 

Adam Clarke. 2 yoIs. 12mo, 14s. 

Todd's Works; containing Sunday School Teacher, 

Student's Manual, Simple Sketches, Truth Made Simple, Lectues 
to Children, Great Cities, and Index Berum. 12mo, 8s. €d. 

Tooke's ( Home) Diversions of Purley. New Edition. 

8yo, 16s. 

Warburton's (Bishop) Divine Legation of Moses 

Demonstrated. To which is prefixed, Bishop Hnrd's General 
Preface, contuning some Account of the Life, Writings, and 
Character of the Author. The Tenth Edition, carefully Beyised. 
8 yols. 8yo, £l 12s. 

Wheatly's Rational Illustration of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer of the Church of England; being the Substance of 
eyerything Liturgical in Bishop Sparrow, Mr. L'Estrange, Dr. 
Comber, Dr. Nichols, and all former Bitualists, Commentators, 
or others, on the same subject Bj Charles Wheatly, M.A. 
lOs. 

" The most usefiil book on the sul^eet"— %B<«lk«!p WcOsoh, 
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BOUND IN CALF GILT, MARBLED EDGES. 

Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, with Key 
to Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scriptnre Proper 
Names, 8yo, 10s. 

Whitefield's (Kev. George) Sermons on Important 

Subjects. With a Life of the Author, by Drew. Svo, 13s. 

White's Natural History of Selbourne. By Lady 
Dover. Engravings on Wood by Thompson. Fcp. 8vo, 78. 

Whitby and Lowman's Commentary on the New 

Testament. Imp. 8vo,'248. 

The best Commentary on the New Testament, taken in all points of view, 
is certainly that of Whitby. He lias done all that should be done; he is 
learned, ai^gmnentative, and thoroughly orthodox. 

WOliams's (Dr. Edward) Christian Preacher; or, 

Discourses on Preaching, by several Eminent Divines. With 
two Appendices on the Choice of Books. Boyal 18mo, 7s. 6d. 

Watson's Life of Philip 11. 8vo, 10s. 
Life of Philip IH. 8vo, 10s. 



*«* Gentlemen dearoos of obtaining any Book ont of this 
Catalogue, may be speedily accommodated on remitting a Post- 
office Order for the price at which the Book is marked. According 
to the new Begalation of the Post-ofBce, seyeral Tolomes may be 
included in one parceL 
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